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Specimen Colorado Blue Spruce, 30 feet in height, on the 
grounds of Willis E. © Foner, Ban torville, Minn. This is a spe- 


cial form of Weeping Blue Spruce propagated by Fryer. 








Pubiished monthly by Madison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N. Y 
under act of March 3, 1879. Subscription price $1.50 per year, three years $3.50, 15c single copy. (Copyright 1922 by Madison Cooper) 




















Kunderd’s Gladioli 


are selling bigger than ever this year. Since I wrote my February ad. for THE FLOWER 
GROWER, many varieties have become entirely sold out, so please do not order any of the 
following, as we can no longer supply them this season : 


Adoration Giant Myrtle Peach Rose 
Arizona Rose Golden Buff Pink Beauty Blotch 
Blue Orchid Humming Bird Pride of Goshen 
Blue Isle Immensity Purple Pansy 
Blue Lily June Pythea 

Byron L. Smith Kunderdii Glory Rarity 

Cinnabar Kunderd’s Cardinal King Rajah 

Crimson Spur King Smoke Robt. J. Kunderd 
Crinkles Large Buff Snap Dragon 
Daisy Rand Loella Snow Boy 
Darkest Magic Shell Pink 
Ebony Marie Kunderd Summer Beauty 
Elba Marble Barred Tempa 
Elegance Masterpiece Virginia Hale 
Elkhart Memories White Pigeon 
Fairie Mottled Beauty White Ivory 
Gaiety Nymph White King 
Gene Paramount 


Ideal and Glory Mixtures are also sold cut, nor can we supply any more Indian Summer 
or Fern Kyle with any orders this year. Please do not ask for smaller sizes as we cannot 
supply these for the reason that we cannot grow them on fast enough for our own use. 
The third edition of our catalog, which is now going to press, making ninety thousand 
copies in all, will drop all of the above named varieties from our lists for the remainder of 
this season. Many late orders of course cannot be filled, as almost every day more of our 
varieties are oversold. You will not wonder at this when I tell you that our average daily 
mail is almost 800 first-class pieces, that is, postal cards and sealed letters, either with 
orders or asking for our catalog. One day alone we received over 1100 letters and cards. 
Our best four days in succession brought us, in cash receipts alone, $4,103.06. There will be 
no half-price, or two bulbs for the price of one, offered by us this season. Growers and 
dealers should take notice of the above report and stock up accordingly. No Gladioli in 
the world today can show such surprisingly increasing demand, and you will miss the best 
if you fail to get started with these very popular new strains. Don’t miss getting a start 
. of Lowerii Grandiflora, which I offered you in my last month’s ad., for I sincerely believe it 
will become a famous and profitable variety to grow. If you miss this, I believe that you 
will miss something good, and remember that I guarantee to return your money next fall if 
you are not well pleased with it. 

There is a great future ahead for the grower of Gladioli, but certain it is that the best 
will command the sales. Grow the best and show the best and watch your business grow. 
People will not hesitate to buy the best if they can see them, even at a better price, for 
with Gladioli, like with everything else, the best is, after all, the cheapest, everything con- 
sidered. Anybody will be pleased with beautiful Gladioli, but who cares for a cheap or 
common variety? It pays to grow and buy the best and more and more the best will lead. 

Wishing you all a better garden than ever for the coming summer, I remain 


Faithfully yours, 


A. E. KUNDERD, 
Goshen, Indiana, U. S. A. 


[The originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus and many 
others of the world’s most beautiful kinds] 
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4 The best bet as an in- 
Gladiolus Le Mar echal F vestment—no other 
variety of recent introduction has such a promising 
future. Guaranteed true to name. Bulblets per 1000, 
$10; per 5000, $40; per 10000 $75. 

Write for retail catalog of choice Gladioli and Dahlias. 
T. H. HUGHES, 78 Brownell St., 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 














Bulbs, Planting Stock, Bulblets 


New, Prepaid Low Prices 
Bulbs Priced Per 100. 50 at the 100 Rate 














No. 8 and larger, 2 at the 100 rate, 250 for the price of 225. Bulblets 
priced per 1000, B00 bulblets for the of 4000. Nore 4s ¢ ¥% inch. 

Mrs. Dr. Norton, No. 6 $4.00, ey ae jo. 3 $11.00. No. 
2 $18.00, No. 1 $15.00, Bulblets $2.50. Pint $13 of not less than 

" Prince of Weles, No. 6 $1.00, No. 5 $1.85, No. 4 $1.65, No. 3 $2.00, No. 1 
$4.50, Bulblets $1.50. ' Quart $9. 

Scar No. 6 $4.50, No. 4 $9.00, No. 3 $13.50, 00, 

Scarlet Brinceps, No. 6 $2.50, No. 5 $3.75, Now oe: , No. 3 $6.75, No. 1 
$20.00. Bulblets $2.50. 

Joe Geteasan, No. 6 $1.50, No. 5 $2.25, No. 4 $3.00. Bulblets $1.50. 





. 50. 
$00, Bulblets $2.25. 
ierada, No. 6 $1.35, No. 1 $8.00. Bulblets $2.00. Pint $6.50. 
i Evelyn ‘ 1.70, No. 5 $2.55, No. 1 $8.00. Buiblets $2.00. 
Cluster, No. 6 $1.00, No.5 $1.50, (No. 4 $2.00, No. 1 $4.50. Bulbiets 
Mrs. Wm. Kent, No. 1 $15 Glory, No. 1 $25.00. Orange 





Glory, Na. 1 $2000. Lily Lehman, No: 1 $4.00. Mrs. Frank Pendleton, 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 


1112 N. E. 18th ST. PORTLAND," OREGON 





Irises For Spring Planting 


Orders now accepted for early 
spring delivery. Our new de- 
scriptive catalog, with special 
spring offers, mailed on request 








VAN WERT IRIS GARDENS 


Lee R. Bonnewitz, Prop. 
South Washington St., Van Wert, Ohio 














A BIG BARGAIN IN GLADIOLI 


LARGE FLOWERING BULBS 
AMERICA—Lavender-Pink 
BUTTERFLY—Salmon-Yellow, Ruffled 
CHICAGO WHITE—White, Lavender Throat 
CRYSTAL WHITE—Crystal W., Slight Markings 
WHITE KING—Sulphur-White, Ruffled 
SUMMER BEAUTY—Finest Pink 
GOV. HANLY—Cardinal Red 
SENTINEL—Rose -Pink 
LARGE BUFF—Soft Buff 
MRS. F. PENDLETON~-Shell Pink, Red Blotch 

Bulbs cach ofthe above © (80 in al} $3.78. post 
6 Bulbs each of the above “ 60 in all 
12 Bulbs each of the above “ (120 in all) S 
With every $'7.25 order 1 Gold Pheasant Free. "aa Free. 
JOHN H. McKIBBIN, 1309 Division St., Goshen, Indiana 




















Gladiolus Bulbs 





each Doz. Doz. 100 

Alice Tiplady--.... 1% $25 $225 Master Wietse____- Ot eten 
fea ATID. 20 20 M comeneent 1 60 400 
ge pe .05 45 Mrs. F. Pendleton -1 60 400 
. E, Kirtland -_.._.-- 10 100 Mrs. Watt... 1% 45 30 
L’Immaculee __.__. 1 10 100 ape 7% 6500 
Le Marechal Foch_1 36 860 $Wilbrink........... 1 7% 6500 
| es 40 450 Schwaben .._...... 1 60 400 
Mary Fennell___-__- 1 -10 90 ~=©Prim. Hybrids _____ 1% 45 300 
Miss H. Franklin. 1 15 150 = Mrs. W.E. Fryer_.1 7% 500 
Halley -............ 06 40 a 10 00 
We abtiteccscnitenk 1% 06 60 Mrs. Francis King-1 40 250 


Geo. Hall, Adelphia, N. J. 

















Gladvista Gardens Gladioli 


“EXTRA QUALITY” Young Bulbs 








“NEW GLADS” selected from our Retail Folder, 
an extra choice selection, at reduced prices, 12 bulbs 
at price of 10: 


8 Mrs. Dr. Norton..$ 35 Louise 
30 Golden Glory----- 50 
10 Evelyn Kirtland. 15 
30 a 15 
35 ~=© Willis E. Fryer 40 
35 Blue Jay_......... 20 
40 Conspicuous_.___. 10 
30 ©=©Baron Hulot_____- 10 
10 Mrs. F. Pendleton 10 
Alice Tiplady .... 15 





25 Mrs. W. Fryer 10 
All bulbs 1 to 2 in. except where noted. 
Retail Folder, containing 78 fine new varieties now ready. 








HERE IS BEAUTY 


Dorothy W! Wheeler riety wide conn wnike, bear: 
pa — sp neatly ruffied. Two blending. st shades of bright pank, hter 

ward i, Mass. Hi ‘ 
om SS ttt, a at \ ponies ‘ort. Society medal. 


10 & $3.00 
Marshal Foch (oer meting pigoms of warm 
heavily ruffled. Unusual and striking. 

10 for.$3.00 


Mixture of Kunderd’s These will 
png ony ~- an = ‘bel ot bloom, bloom, no clashing 
Gate, Tiplady, etc., and many better. pute - 

100 for $7.50 


.75 each; $8.25 doz. CRIMSON = 00 
unbeatable lavender) 40c. each, $4.50 dos, Whele, 


Yea Ge 
JOSEPH P. MARTIN, - - Waltham, Mass. 





goup RE 
doz. LOUISE 


















Surplus stock, at exceptional prices, all clean, bright 
bulbs, offered in following lots, prepaid for cash : 
oe a ok ae duane audigiiedschis ooatedod $45 00 


RR MR ES a aaa EE 10 00 
3000 Ev. eee Balbies ae. CR oe CLG 35 00 
SWE al = “aks ee 7 00 
3000 Prince of Wales, } to 4 im.._..._..__.___-__.-_____- 25 00 
550 Mrs. Dr. Norton, } to in. EE at SON 30 00 
“ ™ St ittiiinidusssddbbawaa dacs 15 00 
EEE ees 14 00 
nn see emnitistisie 12 00 
90 Golden Measure, } to 4 in........................- 42 00 
1 = 3 ERR a 75 00 
1000 Diener Hybrids’ f to tin | eS BE, 8 00 
1000 Diener Hybrids, } to # in._......-..---..-..----.- 5 00 
ab» wr ent a dbeiada SS oe aa 6 
See TE 11 00 
Please indicate second choice, stock is offered subject to prior 
sale. 
F. C. HORNBERGER, Hamburg, N.Y. 
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Farr’s Flowering Shrubs|| | 10 the Readers of The Flower Grower: 
We are growing a large number of choice varieties of Giadioli which 
were selected for us under the personal supervision of A. E. Kunderd 

and Perennials for r hh (brother of E. >. Kunderd) and are in 2 os to supply to = 
lovers many of the finest strains to be found among this popular flower. 

A. E. Kunderd’s new strains of Primulinus Hybrids stand in a class 

by themselves and no other strains equal them: in high quality and 


















































Springtime is planting time for nearly all favorite flower- great popularity. - 
ing stcube—Fhiledcgien, ot wee epee) Hydrangea, and coming year and learn st their i reat improvement over aitcarler strains 
me'So, too, pn hey: is the time to sien for is for the oe favorites— Butterfly, Alice Tipiady, comm F irefy, Gladness, Sedan, Tupelo, Linton, 
Iri Phloxes, Delphiniums, and many others from hundreds 2 ‘ Zenobia, Spica. Golden Gate, Sonia, Butterfly, Bouquet, 
of new and Bae ee i that are oo pore! in too Also Kunderd’s Glory Mixture (1922). 
This compre. ive collection o perenni s, Ss ever- ur Hi ww 
greens and rock plants is fully described in Not How Popeyes gern app 2 Good. 
Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties E. J. KUNDERD & SON, 
Ashley, Indiana, U. S. A. 
(7th Edition, 1920) ‘ 
PS real eee ontain * yee ee my abypeer yc gar- —— 
eners mtains pages of text and illustra- ; . : 
tions; shows in natural colors and photographic Before Doing Your Spring Planting 
reproductions many rare Irises, Peonies, Chrysan- . ’ . 
themums, Aquilgias, and Lilacs. Too valuable and See Huntington’s Prices 
costly for promiscuous distribution, but will be 
mailed to any address for $1, which may be deducted Quality as usual—Service the same. 
from the first order amounting to $10 for plants, Prices greatly reduced 
trees, or shrubs. Largest List of Gladioli in America 
Finest annual seeds; perennial plants, separate list of 
perenni s—over varieties. rite for catalogue. 
BERTRAND H. FARR erretr ery are oreo 
Wyomissing Nurseries Company Ralph E. Huntington 
121 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. Painesville, Ohio 




















Famous 
Petoskey Grown 
Full of “Pep” 






GLADIOLI 


Some Extra Fine Ones 
MAIDEN BLUSH--The finest 
dozen; 





ALICE TIPLADY-Salmon, 
Kunderd’s best Prim, $2.00 per 
dozen; $12.00 per 100. 


AUTUMN QUEEN--The best 








for late blooming and profit, 
$3.60 per 100; $25.00 per 1000. 
LOUISE--The finest lavender, 
dozen, $4.00; each, 40c. 
ee 
Per 100 Per 100 Per Doz. 
$220 Arizona .--.§400 Best Violet_.._._- $100 
i “ys 800 Bertrex . 600 Ashtabula _..___. 100 
Gretchen 6 00 . 2000 Challenger _.. ___.___. sthincinn oblate 
Large C 6 00 G - 400 Crimson Glow.. > Rindicdciehakd! ae 
Large Cream 4 00 300 Mrs. A. E. Kunderd.. ESE ere | 2 00 
Pink Perf 7 50 Oe Wi as -----<.--.-.-.. 1 
Pink Beauty 3 00 400 HazelGrossman-. 1 00 
wan Giant- 2 4 : = uproved Se ae ee 1 00 
r King ----- 100 
Willie W: 33 = = Rees * SS ae 1 50 
\ G | it AiR ERS THe 
— , en Pendleton 250 LeMarechal Foch...................... 2 4 00 Salmon Ruffied te hal RSE i o 
I i leg  "  * " NERS SS aa 250 St eR aa ae 250 
Batre "Fine Mixed 1 50 SS SRS eer 5 loveliness UGS ciiinaBididensenaceee =. oe 
I Tie” a ae 100 Petoskey ( SY SSS 








No. 2 size of any of the above, 20 per cent less than prices quoted. 
Write for list and price per 1000 on many leading varieties. 


C.M. GROSSMAN, EVERGREEN FARM, Petoskey, Mich. 
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Mute netwe tit see || Gladiolus Bulbs 
To Check Sales I have marked up price of Anna i 
Eberius to 30c. straight, and will sell only six bulbs to 
a customer. 
ee a pe Well matured, good stock. All bulbs 1 1-4 
pm aw mt pee cic for 1 inch to 14 inches and up. Note the prices. Order at 
Plant Bulblets._ its in profitable. Fifty once. All unsold bulbs will be planted Mch. 
smal! blooming size Gladioli and 500 bibiets for $1.00. 20th. 
a 
send catalogue I $1 00 
ovr 36 AUGUSTA. Ne Na shaded vil oe Fe 
lear white, Sl elichieudiremeon 1 00 
GEO. S. WOODRUFF 30 BORDEAUX, Wine color. oie Stee 1 00 
Box F,Independence, town | | 3 SenstGe nurs re gis 
40 EY, Fine sal Beet ieensementvnre vets 1 00 
1 Naas aac gat 1 
reamy shaded pink.__..._________ 
CEDAR HILL NURSERY 10 MARY FENNELL, Lavender, yellow cenier-------- 1 00 
BROOKVILLE 48 MIXED, Many colors ee rs 1 00 
GlenHead - NassauCo. - New York is BERTREX. White, email epet22a2v 21 8 
* A small quantity for sale of Gladiolus a 22 NIAGARA, Comm yetow. no thew gagennnnneoneneo- 1 00 
I DEN E A SI JRE RFECTI 0 EE 1 00 
GOLD ee 20 PARIS, Pretty pink, purple stripes.____---_______ 1 00 
aes. ag “ 24 PINK BEAUTY, Pink, crimson blotch__-_--_-___-_ 1 00 
Primulinus “ ALICE TIPLADY” at $15.00 per 100. 24 YELLOW HAMMER, Pure yellow............____ 1 00 
40 RED CAPS, Red, yellow in throat__.____________- _100 
HY not grow the finest Dahlias in your town this year? We 20 WAR, Deep red Dt Md Ge Se oS 1 00 
Sieh deesomththan ton atens iene cup tenner sebetien tor No order filled for less than $1.00, but hal collections 
imo hen After | i pean, we think we have selected may be selected. 
collection will grow the most beautiful Dahlias for those exquisite Will not substitute unless requested. 
a fo pen | a we — 
and sen‘ 0 
oo ‘anion $3: 6 aps oy e or $1. postpaid TAIT BROS. CO., Brunswick, Ga. 
C. G. BABCOCK, Dahlia Specialist, WESTPORT, MASS. _ 
SPECIAL OFFER “ | PETERSON’S 
Redwoed Prices On A No. 1 Stock. Prices Net oa Guaranteed Peonies 
CHRISTINE M. KELWAY Celway’s July Flowering) large, q : : 
wide open flowers on long spike, sot of, pik shading to sell pink on edge | Our Unique Guarantee 
Norton. Fine for early cutting. We will replace with three every 
Per 1000 = No.1 Poi pt ee $20 fio.s fies ment blooming untrue to descrip- 


Bulblets per Quart $3.75, per Peck $25.00, per Bushel $35.00. ' , pA 
Special Mrs. WaTT % inch and under at $6.00 1000. Bulblets 

$3.00 per quart. sth macs bens Send your name for our next 
Crimson GLow, No. 1 at $200.00 per 1000. Ist class bulbs. price list. 
Crimson GLow Bulblets at $35.00 per 5000; $65.00 per 10,000. —_—— 


an oo | Peterson Nursery 
ALFRED OESTERLING | Pee ae Gehan Bits. 


Gladiolus Specialist Star Route, Butler, Pa. 











Silver Medal Detroit, 1919 #£Silver Medal St. Thomas, Can., 1921 
oun pew os — but get no better varieties than the COLEMAN ORIGINA- 
F. Gersdorff, 





TIONS. the eminent authority, is ing a series of articles in 

Tue acess tetuch eetar ae tion, “Garden Notes on G ” and rating varie- tod 

ties, “F” for fair; “X” meaning still etter, then “XX.” “XXX” and lastly “XXXX” as the as =|: 

—- quality. "Under date of October 22, Mr. Gersdorff informs me that he has rated CLEVELAND 8040 
following Coleman Originations XXXX : RAVENNA OBTO 


- Nautilus ar Sweet Lavender (xxxx), Leota (xxxx), Nymph (xxxx) 
Sheila (xxxx), Juno (xxxx), Night Wings (xxxx) 


He has not grown Catherine Coleman, the silver medal winner at Detroit. 


My new list containing the above and the best standards free for the asking. 
SPECIAL: Le Marechal Foch bulblets $1.25 per 100; $10.00 per 1000. 


JOE COLEMAN, Cleveland Road, RAVENNA, O. 
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Le Marechal Foch 


This new Holland variety has been wr mee ll test- 
ed throughout the United States and Canada, and 
who are best acquainted with it ge eon peony 
nounced in its praise. 

Le Marechal Foch is a cross between AMERICA 
and ‘fi HALLEY, and it has practically all of the good 
characteristics of both these varieties with none of 
their weaknesses. While America has a stiff, clumsy 
stem; and while Halley has a frail and crooked stem; 
Le Marechal Foch has ‘a strong, but wiilowy stem, 
and stands up perfectly under the most discouraging 
weather conditions. While America has a lavender vee - 
its pink, and often has conspicuous throat marki 
while Halley has a rather gaudy tint of pink with a ahve 
throat marking; Le Marechal Foch has a beautiful, clear 
light pink with very little throat markings, and an expanse 
of bloom which is said to be double that -y America. 


Le Marechal Foch propaga ates easily from bulb- 
lets, almost every one of them seeming to germi- 
nate and continuing with beautiful deep green 
foliage throughout the growing season and pro- 
ducing] a large proportion of bulbs from one 
inch to one and one- 
half inches in diame- 
ter. 


With the good 
forcing characteris- 
tics of both 
and Halley, Le Mare- 
chal Foch, with its 
enormous expanse 
of bloom and its 
beautiful light clear 
pink shade will be in 
eat demand by 
orists for green- 
house work. 


The price is al- 
ready so low, that 
those who stock 
heavily with it this 
year are in line to 
make a good profit. 


Only bulblets for 
sale; from absolutely 
pure originator’ Ss 
stock, and will quote 
the following low 
prices for prompt 
acceptance, cash 








with order: 
1,000 Bulblets, (They average large and plump) ------ $ 8.00 
5,000 Bulblets, (They average large and plump) ------- 37.50 
10,000 Bulblets, (They average large and plump)------- 70.00 


Please remember that there is no “chaff” or 
pebbles in these bulblets. They are all hand 
sorted. You will miss it if you don’t stock this 
variety this year. 





Golden Girl 


The straightest, strongest giant Primu- 
linus Hybrid of deep golden yellow shade I 
have yet seen. 





This is an acquisition—the florist’s 
Primulinus, par excellence—it never crooks; 
the flowers are large, and of the deepest 
bright yellow. 


With but tiny dots of red deep in the 
throat, in appearance the flower is a solid 
self color, and three foot spikes may be cut 
as the plant is of giant growth and opens 
more flowers at a time than the ordinary 
type of Prim. Hybrid. 


The bulblets are very large and vig- 
orous, often blooming the first year. 


For years we have been growing Prim- 
ulinus seedlings, endeavoring to secure all 
the above traits in a good yellow flower, 
and Golden Girl is the pick of over 2,000,- 
000 seedlings. 


_We.offer stock to introduce, at these 
prices: 


No. 1. 13 in. and up per 100____________- $25.00 
No. 2. 1} in. to 14 in. per 100___.___._._- 20.00 
No. 3. 1 in. to 1} in. per 100___. ________- 15.00 
No. 4. Zin. to 1 in. per 100____.._______- 10.00 
No. 5. 4 in. to # in. per 100_____________- 7.00 
No. 6. #% in. to 4 in. per 100______________ 5.00 
Large Bulblets per 1000___.__._._.______- 20.00 





Special Prices on Bulblets of 
Several Fine Varieties 


Alice Tiplady per 1000____......_._____- $8.00 
Crimson Glow per 1000___._.___________ 8.00 
Le Marechal Foch per 1000___._________ 8.00 
Mrs. G. W. Moulton, (Kunderd) deep rose 
ie siriientehentieiciis neti 2.00 
Peacock, light blue pansy throat__________ 2.00 
Rees, erwuees geome ...... 5... ul. 2.00 





H. E. MEADER, Gladiolus Specialist, DOVER, N. HL. 
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Protective Plantings ‘for the Prairie States 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


OW I WISH that every one liv- 
ing in the Prairie States could 
walk about our once ess 
unds some raw, windy day, 


gro 
and then on out intothe open. It is al- 


BY FANNIE S. HEATH (North Dakota) 


the time never comes. There is only one 
way to have trees and that is that when 
the time comes to plant trees, one must 
take the time to plant them. While 
others think three, five or ten years is 

















ae adore bee ote 


picture. 


The few scattering trees are along th 
't protection at end of plowed strip at left of 


public h ri without 
field gives a Scone idea of how the whole country looked when Mrs. Heath saw 


most hw belief the difference one 
finds in so doing. And as I look about 
me and see the vast number of homes 
where there is almost no Ey rotection 
from the merciless winds, I find myself 
wondering why people, many of them 
thrifty, energetic, and intelligent, will 
live out their lives in such cheerless, un- 
attractive, unprotected surroundings. 
As I ponder over these things there 
seem to be but few answers. One is 
that a do not know how easy it isto 
have og © rotection. They seem not 
to r at trees will grow on any 
good = ol of land where corn and po- 

tatoes will grow if carefully planted of 
given the same amount of care neces- 
sary to raise good corn or potatoes ; and 
that once they are thoroughly estab- 
lished they need no more care than to 
protect them from fire and livestock. 
Others fully intend to plant out trees but 
never have time this year, but fully in- 
tend to plant them next year, and thus 


ness and value. Others think it is too 
much bother to fence trees. One sur- 
prising thing about those who do plant 
trees is the small number who plant 
to get the maximum amount of pro- 
tection. 

We have put in considerable thought 
on our protective scheme and think i 
is about as oo as it is possible to get; 
therefore, I will give a plan of our 
—— so that others may have the 

mefit of our experience: A piece of 
land about thirty-five rods long by 
twenty-five rods wide has eight rows 
of Cottonwood trees six feet apart 
with the trees four feet apart in the 
rows, all except the outside row 
which is of Willows, one foot apart, 
along its west and north sides, givin 
about four and one-half acres of lan 
inside this outer windbreak. The east 

rtion was divided into two parts. 

he N. E. acre was sown broadcast to 
Box Elder (Acer Negundo) seeds and 
the trees allowed to grow as thick as 
they would. The S. E. contains the 
house and ornamental plantings. The 
west ge is divided into three parts. 
The S. W. acre contains fruit and vege- 
table garden. The next quarter acre 

















A Threshing scene, showing the machine working in lee 
of trees when it was too windy to work out in the open. 


too long to wait, never seeming to re- 
alize that the time goes on anyway, 
and that each year their shelterbelt 
would be increasing in beauty, useful- 


is barnyard, while the N. W. portion is 
protected pasture, one and one-quarter 
acres in extent. The straw may be 
stacked in this enclosure, thereby giving 





52 


the stock a chance to feed and exercise 
in severe weather. 

It is often claimed that the Box Elder 
is not a desirable tree to plant, owing 
to its being so short lived. It is true 
they are rather short lived, but if the 
plantings are protected from livestock, 
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the fuel bills of a considerable amount. 
The Box Elder holds its lower branches 

, makes a very rapid growth, and 
will stand more abuse than any other 
tree that we have as yet found. Asthe 
— went by and the Cottonwoods 
ost their lower branches, and the out- 
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multiplied until now the entire strip of 
land, about fifty feet wide by twenty- 
five rods long, is a veritable nee of 
Wild Plums, Choke-cherries, Wil ae 
rants, Gooseberries, Asparagus, Wi 

Roses, Cranberries and various other 
things which have sprung up from 
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GENERAL'PLAN OF Mrs. HEATH’s HOME GROUNDS, WINDBREAK PLANTINGS, GENERAL 
GARDENING, FRUIT GROWING, FLORICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL OPERATIONS. 


the young trees spring up so quickly 

m “sown seeds that they more 
than take the place of any that die, 
so that a planting of them is really 
very ent. The dead trees and 
branches may be taken out and used 
as fuel, thereby making a saving in 


to Box 


side row of Willows did not do well, 
two rows, six feet apart, were planted 
Elder seeds, 
of the north windbreak, and a number 
of Wild Plums, and Choke-cherries 
were planted here and there through 
the west one. These have grown and 


wind-scattered seeds or seeds scattered 
there by the birds. These wild plant- 
ings make a veritable bird paradise 
and furnish food for the birds, thereby 
keeping them from eating the fruit of 
the home garden to a t extent. 
The birds do an inestimable amount of 


across the outside 
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good in the destruction of injurious 
weene ae insects. Lane ane 
vegetable en is pro ya 
thicket of Wild Plums and Crabapple 
trees along its north side, with several 
rows of High Bush Cranberries (Vi- 


burnum Opulus) just south of them. 
These not only give splendid protection 
but an abundance of fruit as well. 


Se ee a 


Main dri to barn. Barn hid cl of 
trees just at of > at £ 

i that goes in Mrs. Heath’s house is lo- 
cated. House grounds at right. 


The south and west sides are tq 
tected by a magnificent Willow hedge, 
and a few Cottonwood trees, on the 
inner, or north and east sides, of which 
is a planting of Black Raspberries and 
Wild Currants, a few rods wide, which 
always winter well and yield enormous 
crops of fruit with little or no care, as 
the Willows not only supply the desired 
shade but their decayed leaves furnish 
rich, w soilas well. — 

Just south of the Cranberries comes 
, i th; — —— planting 
1) Asparagus, u » ies, 
winter Onions (White Welch), Horse- 
radish and Sage, furnishing many a 




















ing black 


eaten Ss. side of west hedge. 
wholesome meal in early 
come the Strawberries, 


i z Next 
ed Currants 
and Red Raspberries, as these fruits 
require more air and sun than some 
others. Then a wide strip devoted to 
vegetables of all kinds, most prominent 
of which are Peas, Wax Beans, Toma- 
toes, Lettuce, Sweet Corn, (several 

lantings are made of all except the 

omatoes), Beets, Radishes, Carrots, 
Onions, Parsnips, Salsify, Kohl Rabi, 
Squash, Pumpkins, Cucumbers, Musk 
and Water Melons, Citrons, Celery, Pep- 
ome — — Ss, — Chard, Ruta- 
gas and other vegetables in varying 
uantities to suit the family needs. So 
ar I have touched only on the practical 
side of our grounds. I shall take up 
the beauties and pleasures of same in 
my next article. 
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Brooklyn Botanic Garden Fern Chart 


EREWITH IS A PRINT of the 
Nephrolepis chart which was 

ibi at the Boston Fern 

Show in connection with the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden Fern collec- 
tion. e chart r ts one of the 
results of a study of these forms which 
has been carried on at the Brooklyn 
Garden for the last six or seven years. 


commonly sold as ‘Table Ferns,’ because so 
many are raised and sold to fill Fern dishes. 
Many of them are useful’ also as larger pot 
plants, and can be grown by anyone who 
can raise other house plants successfully. 
Even in ordinary apartment conditions, with 
dry air, drafts, too much heat, too little light, 
fumes from illuminating gas, irregular or too 
much water, they may be expected to remain 
decorative for weeks, sometimes months. 


GENEALOGY | MAGNIFICA 
NY, CLARK! <— SMITHI ------ CRAIC! 
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N _— TRAILING 
BOSTON FERN 7“ 
| ep 
[barrows wrirmam / woiTmam \ FLEECE 
MILLERI <— COMPACTA 
ELEGANTISSIMA-CALVESTOMI ELMSFORD: 
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Jerson < SPLENDIDA -----BAERI miList 
a 
FERTILIS ELEGANTISSIMA ELEC: SUPERIOR 
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DWARF BOSTON 
i Yd 
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VIRIDISSIMA 
3-PINNATE--- SCHUBERT! 
ANNA FOSTER RT 
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EXALTATA-BOSTON FERN 
HARRIS! ----W.K. HARRIS 
DWARF 
SPORT 
ROOSEVELT! JR’) RANDOLPHI~-- VICTORY 
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scott 2 FALCATA 
- 3-PINNA 
SCHOLZELI Te 
9 GRETNA! 
as BROOKLYN 
ques BOTANIC 
GIATRAS! } SOPHIE aan 
NEW YORK KING 


_ Acopy of this chart has recently been 
installed in house 10 of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden greenhouses. In this 
house there are two groups of culti- 
vated Ferns. pmnenpunyene the chart, 
and arranged partly according to the 
relationship as indicated on the chart, 
are numerous varieties of Nephrolepis, 
about seventy-five different kinds. 
Practically all the forms resented 
on the chart will be maintained con- 
stantly in this house, together with a 
collection of English varieties of Boston 
Fern and other forms of interest. 

In connection with the chart, there 
is framed the following statement: 
“The Ferns in this house include practi- 
cally all the best kinds for use as house 
plants. On the left bench are the kinds 


“The Ferns in the center and at the right 
are also useful house plants. They are of 
further interest because they illustrate the 
evolution of new varieties of Boston Fern, 
the course of which has been worked out 
through studies carried on at the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden, and is illustrated by the 
chart above. 

“On the pedestals in the center are speci- 
mens of the wild Sword Fern, the Boston 
Fern, and its seven primary mutations or 
sports: Pierson Fern, Harris Fern, Scoti Fern, 
Foster Fern, Roosevelt Fern, Giatras Fern, and 
the Gretna Fern. On the bench at the 
right—with some overflow in the next 
house—may be seen practically all the other 
varieties shown on the together with 
some additional forms from England and 
elsewhere. 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Garden Associations 


A garden is really a storehouse of remembrance 
wherein memories of bygone days are recalled by its various 
floral occupants. Here and there one finds clusters of 
fragrant, homely blossoms which serve to remind us of days 
long since gone. The wondrous gift of memory is full of 
mystery and beauty. Beneficent time seems to wrap the 
past in a sublime mist through which every memory of by- 
gone days appears in a golden halo of romance. Even 
those clouded days of childhood, which at the time seemed so 
full of bitterness, are changed by the magic spell of kindly 
time into days of unmingled joy. Memory persists in 
thrusting aside all that was unpleasant in our past. And if 
this is true with individuals, it is equally true of famous 
cities of the past. Look at Florence, Rome and Athens, 
indeed, all those cities which have helped build up history; 
The records of cruel wars and lust of conquest are seen 
through a halo of romance which time has woven around 
their great names. 

The poet Southey, in his declining years, was reminded 
of his school-days by the fragrance arising from decaying 
Walnut leaves, while the peculiar odor of the Barberry 
blossom carried his memory back to a certain bush which 
he knew in his happy childhood days. And so I suppose it 
is with most of us. The chords of memory are touched by 
the sight or scent of some chance bloom, and long-forgotten 
incidents are brought vividly to mind. Most people can 
find associations in a garden. Some are happy ones, while 
many are tinged with sadness, but no two people can see a 
flower patch or inhale the fragrance of a bloom with quite 
the same feeling. I rarely see a cluster of the old-fashioned 
London Pride without recalling the vision of an Old World 
English garden. Those were glad days spent in that shady, 
fragrant spot, and as I bring them again to mind, I seem to 
live again those days of pure, unclouded happiness. 

Few of us can wander through a garden, surrounded by 
the wealth of fragrant flowers, without being reminded, 
here or there, of some long-forgotten incident. A patch of 
sweetly-scented Mignonette, a cluster of delicious Pinks, or 
a group of stately Hollyhocks, each may unlock a secret 
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chamber of the memory. And so a thousand subtleties go 
towards the making or marring of the perfect enjoyment 
of our gardens. I well remember with what pardonable 
pride I once conducted an old lady friend through my 
garden with the special object of showing her a remarkable 
bed of Delphiniums. I remember, also, the keen disappoint- 
ment I felt when the eyes of my friend passed by those 
gorgeous spikes of bloom and settled on a cluster of homely 
Hollyhocks nestling away in a corner beyond. But when 
I saw that dear old lady walk away with moistened eyes, I 
silently wondered what old dreams had been awakened in 
her mind by those Old World blossoms. I remember, too, 
with what a pained expression my old nurse would turn 
away from the scent of a Magnolia bloom when I used to 
pick and thrust one in her face for admiration. But in 
after years I learned of the tragedy which had spoiled her 
life, and of how the scent of that glorious bloom brought 
sad memories to her mind. In after years, when time had 
healed the wounds in her stricken heart, I realized the 
meaning of associations connected with the choicest gifts 
of Nature. 

It is perhaps reasonable to suggest that such varied asso- 
ciations as these make it sometimes difficult te reconcile 
our tastes with those of others in the laying out of our 
gardens and in the planning of our beds and borders. Fven 
in the veriest trifles we seem to be pulling different ways 
because each of us is impelled by some secret influence, 
althougi we may not be aware of it. We find it difficult 
to define such sentiments—and perhaps we would not if we 
could. Maybe such promptings of the heart go towards 
building up that portion of us which is immortal. It is not 
unpleasant to believe so. In any case we need not disre- 
gard these associations of the garden, neither need we treat 
them as mere children of the imagination. They are cer- 
tainly difficult to efface and I doubt if we should gain very 
much if it were otherwise. 


HASLEHURST GREAVES, F. L. S., (England) 





Save Your Copies of THE FLOWER GROWER 


We are always glad to have suggestions from subscribers 
about information which they need. This enables us to 
supply such information. But it must be remembered by 
subscribers that it is not always possible to get exactly the 
information, on exactly the subject in which the subscriber 
is interested, at just the time when the subscriber wants it. 

And here is the point: Don’t use your copies of THE 
FLOWER GROWER to build fires with, and don’t let the junk 
man get them at 25¢ per hundred pounds. Keep a com- 
plete file and secure the index at the end of the year, and 
have them bound. Even if they are unbound, by means 
of the index you can quickly refer to any article on any 
subject. As the years pass, files of THE FLOWER GROWER 
will become more and more useful to the person who works 
in his own garden, and it should be remembered that a 
large portion of the matter which we print is of permanent 
value and should be retained for reference. 

The fact that you are not interested in a subject at the 
time THE FLOWER GROWER is received each month does 
not mean that you will not be interested in that subject a 
month hence, or a year hence, or ten years hence. 

Preserve facts and information whenever you see them, 
for future reference, and don’t fail to note that THE FLOWER 

GROWER specializes on facts and information in every issue. 
MADISON COOPER 
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Snow is “A Poor Man’s Manure” 


A heavy fall of wet snow on unfrozen ground has for 
years been called by some of our friends “a poor man’s 
manure.” 

An item in The Scientific American states that the 
French peasants have a proverb to the effect that a February 
snowfall is as good as a coat of manure. 

A French agricultural writer, M. Peyriguey Jacques, has 
recently pronounced the above bits of wisdom as scien- 
tifically accurate. M. Jacques has made a study of the 
matter and summarized it in La Nature, (Paris). 

Snow provides a protecting screen against frost during 
the winter and spring; and furthermore as the snow slowly 
thaws, the ground and the plants benefit by the addition of 
nitric acid and ammoniacal nitrogen contained in the snow. 
The action of these elements in connection with the sun’s 
rays give quick germination of seeds and very rapid plant 
development ; the effect being quite comparable with that 
obtained in agriculture by supplying fertilizers containing 
nitrate. 

The article in La Nature above referred to, has some 
graphic drawings, and tables, showing temperature of the 
air and snow at different depths, and the temperature of the 
earth itself. 

It is stated that snow is richer in nitric acid than rain- 
fall; whereas the proportion of ammonia in rain water is 
always greater than that of nitric acid. Snow is likewise 
richer than rain in ammonia. 

It would seem, therefore, that these old sayings among 
the American farmers and the French peasants, as above 
quoted, are quite in keeping with the facts ; and borne out by 
scientific investigations. 

MADISON COOPER 


Does Cold Kill Plants? 


The article on page 67, under above title, is especially 
interesting, taken in connection with an article in the 
November issue (page 239) of THE FLOWER GROWER, entitled 
“Protecting Tender Garden Subjects,” to which we would 
refer in this connection. 

If readers of THE FLOWER GROWER notice numerous 
articles of a scientific or semi-scisatific nature, touching 
especially on the matter of temperature effects on vegetation, 
with editorial comment thereon, they will more readily 
understand why, when it is explained that the Editor has 
for years followed up the operation and design of cold 
storage plants as a regular business, and that he has written 
many thousands of words on cold storage subjects. In 
fact, his book, “Practical Cold Storage,” (over 800 pages), 
is the only work of its kind published. Therefore, when 
matters pertaining to temperature, humidity, ventilation, 
air circulation, weather conditions, etc., come up, the Editor 
cannot refrain from saying something, or passing his 
opinion on subjects which have greatly interested him in 
his regular work during past years. 

Take, for instance, in connection with the above article 
and the one referred to in the November issue. It was 
pointed out in the November issue that it was not so much 
the freezing of plant life that destroyed it, as it was the 
very rapid change of temperature, or the sudden thawing 
after freezing. Bastin, in the article above, points out the 
further fact that the loss of moisture content by evapora- 
tion has also an important influence. Of course, Bastin is 
probably not a horticulturist or he would probably have 
explained that some forms of plant life are destroyed if 
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frozen solid, no matter how they are protected or how care- 
fully raised in temperature; whereas other forms of plant 
life may stand very.low temperatures. These are the so- 
called hardy plants. Aryway, Bastin’s experiments are 


interesting and useful. 
MADISON COOPER 





Too Many Inferior Named 
Varieties—The Remedy 


No hybridizer has a moral right to introduce a variety 
not positively superior to other varieties already on the 
market, and which comes in the same general class ; and it is 
furthermore the moral duty of all originators to keep well 
posted on the work which has been done by others. It isa 
fact that many originators have introduced varieties from 
sheer ignorance of what has already been introduced, and it 
is regrettable that many hybridizers “live within themselves,” 
as it were, working on their own varieties only, and not 
growing varieties which have been produced by others in 
the same line. Needless to say, the most successful origi- 
nators adopt a liberal policy, and keep fully abreast of the 
times, and know what is being done by others, and secure 
for their own test plots the varieties of other breeders. 

It might also be well to point out that "much“care in 
testing is necessary. Those comparatively new to’the work 
are especially liable to form judgment of a variety on short 
experience. Positively it will not do. Two years are abso- 
lutely necessary, and three years none too long to properly 
judge a new variety, and give it time to become accustomed 
to local climatic and soil conditions. One cannot be too 
careful in passing judgment. It is to be deplored that those 
who grow varieties on test often pass judgment in a very 
positive and arbitrary way on one season’s experience, and 
this may be altogether unfair to the originator. Don’t be 
in a hurry to either condemn or praise. 

MADISON COOPER 





The Gardener in Winter 

“We looked upon a world unknown, 

On nothing we could call our own.” 
_waee 

At last, Winter, long tardy, has descended upon us. 
Everything is beautiful with its mantle of white snow, and 
we know that our precious plants are “tucked in” more 
snugly since the snow came. 

Spring must come soon, for seed catalogues are coming 
every day—each more beautiful and more “promising” 
than the last. 

So, forgetting our failures of other years,—the flower 
seeds and plants that would not grow, and the weeds that 
would, the hens that would find a way, or make it, through 
the fence, etc.,—we remember only the pleasures of garden- 


ing, and enthusiasm soars again. 
Mrs. E. F. Morris 





The Florists’ Review points out that low prices are not to 
the interest of the trade, because low prices prohibit high 
quality and first class service. This suggestion is followed 
by the one that is equally undesirable to maintain prices 
at a level so high that it curtails the volume of business. © 

Query: Who in the trade is smart enough to know 
where to fix the happy medium? Under present conditions, 
we are compelled to suggest that it is much more'likely 
that prices are in most cases fixed too high than too low. 
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Proposed International Horticultural Union 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


OMEONE HAS said that when- 
ever three or more Americans 
are gathered together they elect 
one of their members as chair- 
man and proceed to form an or- 
ganization to promote this, that and 
anything. This exaggerated witti- 
cism is more fact than fiction. It is 
to the credit of Americans that they 
have learned to organize forces for 
concerted action. It is the American 
tradition—forty-eight separate states 
function cooperatively under one na- 
tional government, and our ed 
neighbor, Canada, has also profited by 
the application of the same principle 
which is as old as the hills—in union 
there is strength. European govern- 
ments present a picture of the oppo- 
site condition—lack of cooperation. 

In other fields the stage of national 
cooperation has apparently been 
achieved, but Horticulture, including 
Floriculture, has probably been among 
the last to wer" from concerted ac- 
tion. 

The writer does not claim any orig- 
inality for the ideas he may present, 
for there are sufficient precedents 
which might serve as models; and the 
reader has the same common heritage, 
of a will to achieve the best results 
with the least expenditure of energy, 
time and money. But the writer has 
been a life long horticultural amateur 
and is very much interested in doing 
what little he a be able to do toward 
stim general interest in hor- 
— in North America. 

The suggested outline for an Inter- 
national Garden-Lore Federation pub- 
lished over the writer’s signature in 
the February, 1922, FLOWER GROWER 
was a first draft, and it was intended 

merely as a suggestion, and any 
—- thoughts the writer may put 

m paper regarding this proposal are 
all intended as suggestions. 

In case there should be a distinct 
sentiment in favor of it, the actual 
working out of this proposal must be 
left to an organization meeting to be 
called together as soon as convenient. 

The subject naturally divides itself 
into two parts: (1) The reason for 
organization; (2) The nature and 
form of the organization. 


II. REASONS FOR ORGANIZATION 


It is natural for the human mind 
to insist on a valid reason for any con- 
templated change. The writer, too, 
holds on to that which he has unless 
he is certain that he will be provided 
with something better. It is good 
— never to take a step into the 


During the pioneer stage in Amer- 
iea, from which certain sections have 
only recently emerged, the people were 
not sufficiently stationary in their 
habitat nor did they have the neces- 
sary means or the leisure to beautify 
and enjoy their surroundings. But 


Americans today have passed this 
stage and are in the main settling 
down to a beautiful and satisfying 
home life. That Americans are insist- 
ing on getting the necessary back- 
ground, is evidenced by the rapid 
springing-up of floral and gardening 
societies in many parts of the country. 
These societies have begun the mis- 
sionary work of supplying this want of 
materials to build with. The garden 
enthusiasts, being intelligent Ameri- 
cans, demand a presentation of the 
subject in a new way—they want a 
unified conception of the nature and 
use of plant materials in human econ- 
omy—not too scientific, and not too 
aristocratic. In fact, a native garden- 
lore, or gardening tradition that dove- 
tails into the lives of the democratic 
people of America, must be built up 
by degrees. We have benefited much 
from contact with other civilizations, 
and should always keep in touch with 
foreign progress, but we must not 
neglect to build up a native tradition 
so that the farmer of the wind swept 
plains of Saskatchewan and the Da- 
kotas, may be able to apply it to his 
= surroundings as well as the peo- 
ple of the more climatically favored 

ast, South, the Prairie East Midland, 
and the Pacific Coast. There probably 
is hardly a doubt as to the advisability 
of spreading the gospel of beautiful 
home surroundings. The question of 
the adequacy of the present floral or- 
ganization for this purpose is now in 
order. 

We have been slowly and surely pro- 
gressing in horticulture, and we are 
to be congratulated on our showing. 
Especially should we realize the great 
importance of the special floral so- 
cieties. Under great handicaps these 
organizations have accomplished 
much. A small band of enthusiasts 
who made up in zeal what they lacked 
in the way of a well filled treasury 
have very successfully piloted America 
through the troubled waters of the 
horticultural pioneer stage. We have 
now reached a point where we are 
on the brink of a far greater awaken- 
ing. We will always have a warm 
reeling for those who did the pioneer- 
ing and these pioneers will be the first 
to realize the benfits to be derived 
from a broader outlook and greater 
facilities for study and research. 

The limitations inherent in a system 
where each special society must func- 
tion for itself alone are worth consid- 
ering. Naturally only a limited num- 
ber will join a special society and as 
a result the society labors under the 
handicap of a lack of funds. The in- 
formation gathered cannot be dissemi- 
nated as widely as the society may de- 
sire on account of the cost, and the 
lack of numbers in the organization 
keeps activity down to a minimum. 
Locally there is next to no activity. 
The special society has given us a 
valuable asset in the horticultural 
“fan.” We hail the “fan” heartily, 


and believe that there is an especial 
niche for him or her. He has put the 
Peony, Iris, Gladiolus, Dahlia, Rose, 
etc., on the horticultural map to stay. 
There is, however, a physical limit to 
the organization of special floral so- 
cieties for it would not be advisable 
to form a special society for each 
worth while flower. Over and above 
the laudable achievement of the special 
society, however, our chief aim should 
be to develop a well rounded amateur 
who desires to put to practical use the 
plant materials at his disposal in 
beautifying his home surroundings 
and the public property. 

Should any of the present special 
societies for any reason desire not to 
affiliate with a Union as proposed, 
then there should be no cause for a 
quarrel and a fair division of labor 
could be agreed upon. The Union 
could sponsor the leavings and the 
odds and ends and do for them what 
the special society has done for the 
Peony, Iris, Gladiolus, Dahlia, Rose, 
etc. Such a proposal should appeal to 
all interested in flowers. As far as 
my experience goes, I have noticed 
that the floral hobby is infectious, and 
in its later stages incurable. Once 
you have an individual interested in 
flowers in general he will sooner or 
later develop the incurable Peony, 
Gladiolus, Dahlia, Rose, Iris or some 
of the other desirable floral diseases, 
and all the while he is spreading the 
contagion. 

Under the present system, independ- 
ent regional activity in the chief 
cities is quite healthy, but a more gen- 
eral interest in the horticultural exhi- 
bition would be greatly appreciated by 
all “fans.” 

The local garden clubs will hail a 
national federation with joy for it will 
provide them with an annual program 
and will give a meaning to their ef- 
forts. Local interest needs the stimu- 
lating effect of a friendly rivalry from 
other quarters. 

It seems clear that the handicaps 
encountered because the units act in- 
dependently might be overcome by co- 
operation in its broadest sense—the 
joining of efforts of horticulturists in 
all parts of North America. 


III. NATURE OF THE ORGANIZATION 


If it were true that our common end 
could be reached by concerted action, 
then the quest would narrow down to 
a search for the most suitable working 
model. Broadly speaking, there are 
two ways of gaining this end. The 
organization may take the form of a 
loose federation or it may take the 
shape of a more compact union. There 
is much to be said in favor of the fed- 
eral plan, a form of which was sug- 
gested by the writer last month, but 
the looseness of the federal bonds 
would probably lead to no end of fric- 
tion, and much of the desired benefits 

[Continued on page 58) 
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ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE GRADA- 
TIONS 


L 
INTERNA- 
TIONAL HOR- 
TICULTURAL 
UNICN 
1. U. 8. A., Can- 
ada and New- 
foundland ; 

. Great Britain ; 


1 
F 


b of 
South Africa. 


o 
aq 
as 
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IL. 


FEDERAL 
(AMER- 


UNION) 


1.GENERAL 
QUARTERS. 


To be designated 
at the organiza- 
tion meeting. 


2.SECTIONS 
FOR STUDY 


SECTION 
Arboriculture 
Landscape 
Gardening 
Ornithology 
Glass Gardens 
Window 
Garden 


Public Garden- 
ing and Play- 
nds 


grou 
Kitchen 
Artists’ 


Plant 
Pathology 
Native Flora 
* Botanical 
Other Special 
Sections to be 
organized as 
called for by 


members 
3. REGIONAL 
DISTRICTS: 
(REGIONAL 
HORTICUL- 
URAL 
UNIONS) 


on 


South Pacific 
Northland 


4. LOCAL 
CLUBS: 
(LOCAL HOR- 
TICULTURAL 
UNIONS) 


To be organized 
in all chief cit- 
ies, and in as 
many other cit- 
ies, towns, vil- 
lages 


munities as pos- 
sible. 


MEMBERSHIP, 
REPRESENTA- 


TI N 
aeSATES 


One elected 
te from 
each Federal 
Unit (Il) for 
000 


Membership open 
to all. 


OPTIONAL 


OFFICERS 
AND STAND- 
ING COMMIT- 
TEES 


B. 


Delegates from 
Federal Units 
who elect their 
own: 

President, 
Vice-Pres., 
Secretary, 
Treasurer. 


EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE: 
Pres’ 


t, 


Standing 
Committees. 


(see above II B) 
Secretary, 
Treasurer. 


(see above II B) 
One regional 
Vice-President 
for each re- 
gional district. 


Officers elected 
locally. 
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SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE, INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 


DUES AND 
en BUTION 


Expenses de- 
frayed propor- 
tionately by Fed- 
eral Units. 


$2.50 dues paid 
by each mem 
ann 


$1.50 paid to 
publisher of 
“Garden-Lore.” 

$1.00 deposited 


in Federal Unit 
Treasury. 


(see above II C) 


eral Unit treas- 
ury. 


Expenses de- 
frayed from Fed- 
eral Unit treas- 
ury. 


Dues _ levied 
, if any. 


MEETINGS 
AND _ EXHIBI- 
TIONS. 


Quinquennially 
beginning in 
1925. 


Annual Exhibi- 
tion and isla- 
tive Convention. 


Executive super- 
vision in certain 
cases. 


Annual meetings 
and > exhibitions 
under supervi- 
sion of each spe- 
cial section. 


supervi- 
sion of General 
Headquarters. 


As provided by 
local clubs—un- 
der supervision 
of General Head- 
quarters in cer- 
tain cases. 


PRIZES, MED- 
ALS AND CER- 
_eaeee. 


As provided by 
INTERNA- 
TIONAL HOR- 
TICULTURAL 
UNION. 
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provided by 
Unit. 


Executive super- 
vision in cer- 
tain cases. 


As provided by 
Federal Unit. 


As provided by 
the Federal Unit. 


As provided by 
Federal Unit. 


UNION 
PUBLICA- 


TIONS AND 
OFFICIAL OR- 
GAN 


Quarterly num- 
bers of “Garden- 
Lore.” 


Official organ: 
“Garden-Lore”’— 
monthly—sent to 
all members. 
Also texts on 
special subjects 
as soon as au- 
thoritative data 
have been ac- 
cumulated. 


Contribute to 
“Garden-Lore.” 


“Garden-Lore.” 


Contribute ma- 
terial to “Gar- 
den-Lore.” 


Contribute ma- 
terial to “Gar- 
2. ” 


REMARKS 


G. 

Federal units at 
present to be re- 
stricted to Eng- 
lish speaking 
countries on ac- 
count of ilan- 
guage barrier. 
Other countries 
to be provided 
for later. 


Headquarters 
building (to be 
gift of munici- 
pality where Ha. 
will be located) ; 
central horticul- 
tural library and 
herbarium. Ar- 


‘eal garden and 


trial grou 
Mecea for all 
“fans.” 


Each special sec- 
tion to have a 
free hand in its 
special field. 


Trial grounds 
may be provided 
by the sections. 


Local trial 
grounds and 
Botanical Gar- 
dens. 
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Proposed International 
Horticultural Union 
(Continued from page 56) 

might be lost. The problem to be 
solved is to harmonize the principle 
of specialization with that of compact 
union, and the writer begs leave to 
submit herewith a second and a more 
concrete suggestion as to the form 
such an organization might take if 
the compact union plan were desired. 
This outline is merely suggestive and. 
should be freely discussed, criticised 
and dissected. It should also be borne 
in mind that all of these features 
enumerated would not necessarily be 
achieved all at once, but the beginning 
could be modest and conservative and. 
the giant could grow up slowly. 

The outline given on preceding page, 


therefore, merely sketches the great - 


possibilities with which such a co- 
operative undertaking is pregnant. 

It will appear clear to all that the 
organization of the international hor- 
ticultural union would in no way 
prejudice the well being of any exist- 
ing horticultural institution. It 
should stimulate a widespread awak- 
ening in practical gardening generally 
and thereby the present circulations 
of horticultural and gardening peri- 
odicals should be much _ increased. 
Commercial growers should  robably 
feel the effects even to a greater ex- 
tent, and would be obliged to plan to 
meet the increasing demand for seeds, 
plants, shrubs, trees, etc. 

According to the suggested plan, 
THE FLOWER GROWER, now the official 
organ of a number of the floral so- 
cieties, and a self appointed organ for 
the dissemination of the data gathered 
by all other special floral societies, 
could be made the official organ of the 
American Horticultural Union. It is 
very fortunate that such an opportun- 
ity may be embraced; for the found- 
ing of a new periodical as an official 
organ may prove too difficult a task 
for even a new born giant. Entire 
numbers of this virile publication 
could be devoted to single plant or 
gardening subjects, and at the annual 
legislative meeting the subject matter 
for treatment in “Garden-Lore” dur- 
ing a twelve months’ period could be 
outlined. 

The effect of this method of ap- 
proach would appeal to the legion of 
garden enthusiasts in North America, 
and the effect would be incalculable. 
The local garden clubs and the lone 
amateurs would have sufficient ma- 
terials and a working program to keep 
them busy, and the results achieved 
by the student could be given conti- 
nent-wide publicity at once. 

The information furnished in “Gar- 
den-Lore” would more than repay any- 
one for the amount of the dues paid, 
but it must be apparent to all that this 
net result can only be gained by co- 
operation on a continental scale. 

It will be understood by.all that the 
proposed organization of amateurs is 
for the mutual benefit of all the mem- 
bers. THE FLOWER GROWER, as all 
probably realize, has been a labor of 
love on the part of its esteemed Editor 
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who has been improving it since its 
inception, and he has never received a 
dividend on his investment. Being a 
true amateur, he, however, is not com- 
plaining, and any arrangement agreed 
upon whereby THE FLOWER GROWER 
would become the official organ of the 
Union would not be entered into with 
any thought of a money making propo- 
sition. 
HAMILTON TRAUB 


Henning, Minn. 





The plan of a federation or union of 
those who are interested in floriculture 
in particular, and in the home garden, 
and the relation of the individual 
through the home, with horticulture, 
as outlined by Mr. Traub, is worthy of 
the serious consideration of our read- 
ers. The plan suggested is a rather 


bold one and more comprehensive than 
anything which has before been put 
forward. Its seeming complication, 
need not, however, discourage proper 
consideration. The scheme is alto- 
gether workable and if carried out as 
the plan indicates, it will place at the 
disposal of every individual, facts, in- 
formation, and educational advantages 
which can be had in no other way. In 
short, to secure the same advantages 
one would need to join a dozen or more 
different organizations at greatly in- 
creased cost. 

Consider carefully Mr. Traub’s 
plan, write him your own ideas and 
suggestions, and if desired ask him for 
further elucidation of the problem as 
presented. : 

MADISON COOPER 


Pronunciation of Plant Names 


The quandary in which your cor- 
sagen, Fannie S. Heath, finds her- 
, aS expressed on page 5 of the 
January issue, has been my own con- 
dition of mind so often, that it gives 
me great pleasure to say here to her, 
through you, that there is now in prep- 
aration, by The Garden Club of 
America, a tiny book called “Pronun- 
ciation of Plant Names,” which I think 
will be sold to the public. I shall be 
glad to let you know when this is read 
or distribution, for, as Mrs. Hea 
says, there are probably many who will 
wish to have such a guide. 
There is nothing that will so help the 
paeres cause of good gardening asa 
egree, at least, of accuracy in such 
things as this. How we respond, for 
instance, to the salesman or sales- 
woman of flowers, who is able to give 
us the true names of the beauties in 
the florist’s shop—but how few can tell 
us these. I am always grateful to your 
paper for its absolutely correct use of 
the word Gladiolus with its proper 
plural—how many millions of our 
people, I wonder, still put that foolish 
and wrong “a” at the end of this word. 
_ With much pleasure always in your 
journal, and best wishes for its enlarg- 
ing circulation, I am 
LouIsA YEOMANS KING 


March, 1922 





The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 





Some time ago a woman correspond- 
ent, doubtless prompted by that curi- 
osity uliar to the sex, asked the 
Glad Philosopher for an opinion as to 
how the beautiful Iris, Nine Wells, got 
its name, and in a vein of humor added, 
“Was it from a Mr. Wells, his wife and 
seven children, or from nine oil or gas 
or water wells?” Having read Sir 
Arthur Hort’s interesting article in 
The American Iris Society’s Bulletin 
No. 2, | was able to answer that it was 
named by Sir Michael Foster from his 
house, “ Ninewells,” near Cambridge, 
England. I hope nobody will now ask 
me how Sir Michael came to select the 
name for his house. 





I havea neighbor who grows Dahlias. 
Like thousands of others, he raises 
some pretty fine Dahlias from pur- 
chased seed, but he is obsessed with 
the idea of naming them, each usually 
after some friend or relative. He has 
already honored all the members of 
his immediate family, including him- 
self, his aunts and his cousins, and I 
predict that with another packet of 
seed, by the end of next summer, he 
will have immortalized all his wife’s 
relations as well. 





In my cellar I found a tray full of 
Gladiolus bulbs which I was unable to 
identify because the garden label was 
lost or misplaced. In order that such 
an accident cannot occur again, I 
got some black-board paint and painted 
a black strip across the end of each 
tray on which I now write the name of 
the variety with white school crayon. 
I find this makes it easy to store the 
trays in alphabetical order so that any 
Ss variety wanted may be 
ocated immediately. 





We often hear people say they prefer 
to receive flowers from their friends 
while they are living rather than after 
they are dead. And it’s a very sensible 
expression, we grant. Butit is equally 
true that a kind word of appreciation 
is more helpful bestowed upon the liv- 
ing than when held back for expression 
after the friend has gone. Some people 
have such an abhorrence for flattery 
that they refrain altogether from be- 
stowing praise at all. Better a little 
“taffy” for the living than much “ epi- 
taphy” for the dead. 





They say misfortunes never come 
singly. Mark Twain considered havin 
rheumatism and St. Vitas’ dance, bo 
at the same time, about the most un- 
comfortable combination of maladies 
possible; but old Uncle Abner, a neigh- 
bor’s gardener, recently scored a new 
high record for afflictions when one 
afternoon he complained of having a 
pebble in his shoe, a cinder in his eye 
and a Blackberry seed under his false 
teeth plate, ail at one and the same 
time. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 











March,§1922 
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[ Wrieten expressly for The Flower Grower) 


Wayside Ramblings 








REGARDING “MUMMIED” CORMS 
The more I think over what The Glad 
Philosopher says on this subject in the 
January issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
the more I am inclined to believe that 
both he and his friend—and particularly 


his friend—are unreasonably harsh in . 


their judgment of the man who sent out 
the diseased corm. ; 

In the main they are right—no such 
stock should have been sent out. But 
why may it not have been done by a care- 
less clerk, entirely without the knowl- 
edge, and even against specific instruc- 
tions, of the proprietor? For unless a 
man has a very small business he cannot 
personally handle each bulb, and fill each 
order, but must leave much of that work 


to o 5 

The Glad Philosopher appears to want 
to be just in the matter, but he seems to 
have influenced by his friend’s atti- 
tude into thinking that this case is dif- 
ferent from a simple mistake, and that it 
was a deliberate attempt on the part of 
a business man to palm off worthless 


On the evidence submitted they have 
not made out a case. Someone did wrong 
—intentionally or o t is in 
the evidence. It could not have been an 
honest “blind man” who filled the order, 
as the “G. P.” suggests, for a blind man 
would have known by sense of re 
much quicker than you or I, that the b 
was no I am inclined to think 
that the man who filled the order knew 
that it wasn’t a good bulb, and that he 
did not care. 

But are we fair in blaming the pro- 
prietor unless we know that he knows 
of the matter? We cannot be sure of 
that unless we register a complaint. It 
is a matter of no more than simple jus- 
tice not to condemn a man unheard. At 
least be sure that he knows of the error, 
and give him a chance to make it good. 

THomas M, 





POLYPODIUM MANDAIANUM 


Mr. Woodruff’s all too brief article 
concerning that superb Fern, Polypodium 
Mandaianum, in your January issue, en- 
gages my interest. I possess a plant of 
this species which I have been endeavor- 
ing to grow with most indifferent suc- 
cess in a large pot in my glass house 
(unheated) for close to five , and 
would fain learn what is the matter 
with my treatment. The main rhizome 
looks healthy enough and is in no respect 
difficult to keep growing except in winter 
when the plant always casts its leaves 
and becomes dormant. In fact it has 
wound its tortuous way all over the sur- 
face of the pot, several times necessita- 
ting transference to a larger receptacle. 
Yet each new growing season I am re- 
warded with the unfurling of but usually 
a single leaf,—never more than two of 
them,—a most disappointing fulfillment 
of the promise intimated in the h 
swelling at the tip of the rhizome. It 
would too much to ask anyone at a 
distance to tell me what it can possibly 
be in the culture of my plant that I do 
wrongly, but perhaps Mr. Woodruff or 
some other gt ry readers may be able 
to indicate at particular attention 
P. Mandaianum requires beyond that im- 
plicit in ordinary good care. 

S. S. Berry, (Southern California) 


EXPERIENCE WITH GLADIOLUS 
—Ls MARECHAL FOCH 


It affords me pleasure and a degree of 
satisfaction to give = A ience with 
the variety, Le Marec ‘och the past 
season. 

I imported a considerable quantity of 
bulblets and planting stock and naturall 
the bulblets were very dry upon arrival. 
Consequently planted them very thickly, 
not hoping for a good stand, but to my 
surprise apparently every bulblet came 
up, and never had a better stand of any 
variety. “Good thing” number one to 
say about this variety. 

en the glorious flower fully a half 
larger than America with ordinary cul- 
tivation, and with me while not an ex- 
tremely early, it came into bloom about 
two weeks earlier than America. This 
naturally will make it an excellent for- 
cing variety. The color is all that could 
be asked for, without the lavender tint 
of America, and is an enchanting pink 
of excellent substance; and a flower that 
stood the hot dry weather unusually well. 

Le Marechal Foch is here to stay and 
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will be grown by the million. At least 
this is my personal judgment. 
JOE COLEMAN 


NAMES OF GLADIOLI 


The ey of pane Lat ay Fe 
page ¢, January number, regarding - 
dioli Nos. 111, 112, 113 ‘and-114 are cor- 
rect. Mr. Tracy procured stock of these 
numbers from me and named No. 111, 
Sunset; No. 113, Rouge Torch; and No. 
114, Amethyst. I think No. 111 is prop- 
erly named Bernice, because I had it so 
named and listed one year before Mr. 
Tracy named it Sunset. 

On page 196, October number, “Inter- 
ested” thinks that Master Weitse is 
identical with Mystery. Perhaps he did 
not have Master Weitse. In spring 
of 1920, our stock of Master Weitse be- 
ing sold out, we procured a few bulbs 
from a b company in Michigan for 

late orders, and planted out what 
was left in June. When they b 
we discovered that they were Chris, a 
fairly good Holland variety, color dark 
maroon, shaded purple. Master Weitse 
is a deep purple and rosy magenta on 
long slender spikes, often bent or crooked 
in the extremely hot weather. Perha 
this may throw a little light on 


mystery. 
G. D. BLack 





Two Ways of Making Hotbeds Without Proper Sashes 


(Written expreesly for The Flower Grower] 


OST GARDENERS need some 
kind of frame or shelter to start 
wa tender seedlings with; 
and if there are no proper 
sashes around, they make use of old 
windows or cheese-cloth tacked onto a 
wooden frame. The diagram shows 


BY T. SHEWARD 


_ E shows a sash made by simply tack- 
ing cheese-cloth, (or the new g 
cloth), onto a wooden frame. This fits 
on top of the frame D, which is stand- 
ing on manure to supply heat. 

is is just as good as a sash for 
most things, if not too tender, and will 





























TF SHE WARD 





two ways of getting along without 
ial sash 


es. 

C shows a hotbed made up with a 
spare window ; the manure is piled up 
around the sides, as well as below, to 
make it storm-proof and snug. 

B shows how the frame is made for 
the sash to fit on top. 


grow lots of annuals and vegetable 
plants for the garden. It is well to 
cover with sacks at night, if very cold; 
and if snow comes along, E would have 
to be covered with pl 

A shows how corners are nailed in 
making the sash. 
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[Written expressly for The Flower Grower} 


A FEW EACH DAY 


Except July 21, which gave me nothing 
but Corunna. This i is a strong grower, long 
spikes, many flowers, sometimes bent, 40 to 

46 inches high. The flowers are large and 
broad to a point, 


Seiking, petals running 
flaring wide, red in color, slightly rose shade, 
an immense black blotch burned into the 
lower petals, sometimes into all of them. In 
front of the blotch, as if to emphasize it, 
there is rich cream or yellow and sometimes 
white splashes. The spread is 44-5 inches. 
One of the varieties that is easy to remem- 
=e W. E. Fryer, fine 
and spike, the latter heavy and set 
deep among the leaves, rising to 40 inches. 
The color is a fine, solid orange-salmon. 
bl ame Rh has only a small feather of 
deeper color. The petals show a light line 
at the rib. The spread of the petals is 34-4 
Hy Orange Glory is a good match as to 

color. 

From California we had Thomas T. Kent, 
which this season grew 40 inches high from 
seven leaves. It is strong and robust in 
habit, flowers 4 inches, in the larger spikes 
even more. The color is pink, slightly rose, 
but uneven. A broad feather or blotch lies 
on each petal except the upper one. On the 
side petals there is cream added in front of 
the blotch, and the lowest petal runs into 
rose-pink again. The effect is quite distinct 

.and different from the Kunderd types, with 
less refinement. 

One of the beauties is Pearl of Dawn, 
seven leaves, 32 inches. It is a soft shade of 
pearly pink, ruffled, the lower petals palest 
cream or sulphur, with a ruby feather and 
tracing. The flowers are upright, somewhat 
SS Sam and spread 3 inches 


One of the real goodones is Golden Measure, 
which grows 4-5 feet high, branching, the 
cane coming from six leaves. It isa ‘oaies. 
rich, yet soft yellow, with a trace of violet 
dusting on the lower petals. The pollen has 
a violet edge, and the pistil is a faint pink. 
The flowers are medium open, spreading 4 
inches. Golden Measure and Flora go to- 
gether. 

For some time I have grown an excellent 
variety, one of Kunderd’s, without knowing 
its name. I have marked it, “Like Fair 
Columbian.” It has the finest straight up 
spikes, 42 inches high, from seven leaves, 
with a bloom part of 18inches. Fair Colum- 
bian, however, comes somewhat taller. Its 
color is a deep lavender, with lighter mid- 
ribs. The lower petals have a fine feather 
of deeper color, touched white at the tip of 
the feather. The tip of the pistil is laven- 
der, the cream with two lines on the lower 


is the habit of the spike and the type of 

flower. Fair Columbian has a different 

throat. With all my reading of Kunderd’s 

catalogue, I have not even come within guess- 

ing distance of this s lovely variety. Who will 
give me the name? 

i 23 brought in Fair Columbian, which 
shoots up in tall spikes, never curved or 
bent, 4-5 feet high. The flowers are spaced 
apart, a deep lilac shade, lighter than Elkhart, 
which also stands lower. It has lighter 
color in the throat, a feather of ruby with 
white tip, and lines on cream at the sides 
of the feather; bu’: all these markings are 
py not prominent nor affecting the lilac 
This veriety multiplies rapidly, 
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Grand Procession, Gladioli 


BY R. C. H. LENSKI 


(Continued from February issue) 


makes large bulbs, and for color is very 
choice, just like the previous sort. 

Cinnamon Bear—who would call a Gladio- 
lus a “bear ?”—rises three feet and over. It 
is a deep violet-red, a deeper and darker line 
on the lower petals. The side petals are 
large and spreading. There isslight ruffling, 
and an expanse of 3 inches for the flower. 

Now comes the much advertised Le Mare- 
chal Foch, from Holland. Mine came to 40 
—— a flowers 44-5 inches, petals very 

and rounded at the tips. It is a blush 
a lighter than America, tending toward 
white with pink cast. A faint feather trace 
of melting pink lines on faint, dissolving 
cream, decorates the lower petals. It has 
six leaves, a more slender stem than America, 
and substance of flower more delicate— 
which will hamper it in its competition with 
America. But it multiplies fast, blooming 
the first year from bulblets, beating America 
on this point. 

The foe day, July 24, gave me Kunderd’s 
Marshal Foch, w his catalogue for 1921 
does not yet list. This is a real beauty, 
for all its grim name. It makes seven or 
eight leaves, with straight, sturdy growth, 
flowers 4 inches wide, large petals, wide 
open. Its color is a light coral shade, with 
light salmon edges ruffled and folded in a 
refined manner. The upper petal stands up 
and slightly forward in approved Kunderd 
style. The markings are free and lovely, a 
deeper orange, with blending and touches at 
the sides. These side petals are 14 inches 
across, and the upper central one 2 inches. 
Some blooms show a few more salmon flakes 
than others. 

Holland added Red Canna, which throws 
up tall, spikes, 4 feet high.’ It isa 
rich, dark scarlet red, darker lines on lower 
- white tips at the points of these lines. 

e foliage yellowed a little, though the 
—— perfect. The flowers spread 3} 


Mary Pickford is one of the early ones, but 
my planting, mostly small bulbs, was late, 
hence this date of bloom. This, too, is a 
name that I would change if I could. The 
variety is very prolific. When Professor 
Lowden ie. my bulblet increase, -_ one 
single bought seven years ago, ex- 
claimed: “Why, you must have sixty thous- 
and of them!” The worst of it is, the whole 
mob grew—and I will have to dig them! 
Some are getting ready to flower. The 
regular spike makes about 30 inches, and its 
color is such a light green that one can 
always distinguish it on sight. The color is 
white, with cream cast, the lower petals a 
blended sulphur shade. The pistil is white, 
and the pollen a faint rose. The petals are 
long, but not pointed, 33 inches for the spread. 
This is one of the very best florist varieties. 
The creamy or sulphur shade is finer for 
floral work than any dead white. 

Tall and fine are the spikes of Parliament, 
from Holland, 42 inches, eight leaves, heavy 
foliage. The color is a soft salmon tint, and 
the a half below creamy white, with a 
white line running out on the midrib. The 
throat is deep before the petals flare, and 
these are broad, spreading to 4 inches. 

Giant Fawn grew 38 inches high, five or 
six leaves, the specimen only moderate in 
size from a small bulb. The color is a rich, 
clear fawn, one may say a tinted cream, with 
just a touch of pink flecks. The throat is a 
richer cream, overlaid with melting, dull old 
rose markings. The flowersspread 3} inches, 
= + meee exceed that in stronger speci- 


The White King will hold its place, for it 
comes in 40-inch spikes, a light sulphur 
color, finely ruffled, a lovely round flower. 
Yellow is melted over the lower petals, and 
there is garnet feathering over that—the 
whole in a rich creamy effect. The spread 
is 3 inches. 

So also the old favorite, White Glory, 36 
inches high, white with reminiscence of 
cream, and cream ing on the lower 
petals, on which lies a small purple feather. 
The pollen is rose, the pistil white. This 
variety and a few others of Kunderd are 
nearly alike, so that it takes an expert to 
distinguish each when viewed alone. 

July the 25th brought Agatha, 47 inches 
high, caning up from seven leaves. It is a 
deep pink, “Peach blossom” all right, only 
quite deep and even in color, 4 inches across. 
Deeper rose makes a tongue or feather be- 
low. The shape is elegant, a deep cup, and 
then folded outward gracefully. The pink 
color is somewhat grained, yet the effect is 
uniform. 

One of the older and commoner ones, not 
a Kunderd, is Golden King, flowers 3 inches, 
spikes tall, but often bent. It is a clear 
yellow, richer yellow below, and deep garnet 
blotches defined sharply at the edges. It 
multiplies fast, and blooms from bulblets. 


STILL SMALLER LOTS 


July 26 was graced by Capella, a Primu- 
linus 40 inches high, spread of flower 4 inches. 
Its color is a soft salmon with a red cast, 
light cream below with rose lines, hood hori- 
zontal. The spike, from six leaves, is grace- 
ful, and the color effect elegant. 

One of the heavier whites is Giant White, 
broad petals, good substance, all white, trace 
of ruffling, round effect. There is a graceful 
rosy pink feather, and faint cream, on lower 
petals. Thespread is3finches. Thegrowth 
is strong, the spike heavy. 

The variety Surprise is a surprise right, a 
mere freak. It has a slender spike, 43 inches 
high, and thin foliage. Its bloom faces up- 
ward, three long petals and alternating three 
short ones. There is a dull cream throat all 
around on these petals, and oS a 
colored, the heart powdered and striped, 
spread 2? inches. A valueless oddity. 

July 27 gave us the first Mrs. Dr. Norton 
for this season, the variety made so much of 
when introduced. It has a distinct green for 
its foliage and spikes. These cane quite tall, 
40 inches and over, with many flowers. The 
color is light pink, blended to a pearly deeper 

shade toward the outer tips of the pointed 
petals. The lower petals have cream with 
soft yellow rays, dusted maroon in the heart 
of the flower. There is good substance. 
The outside of the flower has a rose tint, 
veined. The beauty of this Gladiolus is in 
the soft, harmonious blending of wonderful 
tints, really too fine for word painting. Its 
small, dark bulblets just like to lie in the 
ground as if they were never intended to 
sprout. 

July 28 reminded me of one of my troubles 
again. <9 is a variety labeled Pink Beauty, 
= surely deserving the name. It came 

from Kunderd, but he lists no such name in 
any of his catalogues, and so I am at sea. 
These spikes, from six leaves, rise 38 inches, 
and carry lovely flowers, blushed violet-white, 
broad petals waved, spreading 3} inches. A 
broad, ~ purple feather distinguishes the 
throat, and there is a dark red central line. 
Good spikes have 13 inches for the buds. 
The stalks make good canes. Is this perhaps 
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entirely. 

This July day brought in also Kunderdi 
Glory. Every time it comes to bloom, my 
affection for it is renewed, although it is quite 
common now. Its fine, wide-open, ruffled 
flower of 4 inches, its creamy white upper 
petals, broad and facing the beholder, the 
dull sulphur on the lower petals, with a fine 
purplish red feather—certainly deserve their 
place. Even stumpy spikes try to maintain 
the size of the flower, while other varieties 
decrease the petals to a great extent when 
not favorably grown. There is that richness 
and distinction for this first ruffled novelty 
which will continue to make it a kind of 
standard. 
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My first Red Wing came gratis from Mr. 
Kunderd seven years ago, and I have multi- 
plied from that one bulb. It is a dark orange- 
red, on tall, 40-inch spikes, blooms 34 inches. 
A prominent dark violet-purple blotch marks 
the throat, ending in a light tongue. There 
is a bit of ruffling. Not but just good. 

Gone over Sunday, I found only one new 
one Monday, Aug. 1, Duchess of Wellington, 

the shows, a Hollander. It was 4 


ERs 
: 
; 
5 


This variety grows 4 feet high, with 
inch flowers, white with a purplish cast, 
in the throat a bright purple feather, deep 
the mid-rib, lighter toward the edges. 

spike is sturdy and branches. The 
flower differs decidedly from 
old Pendieton. It really should have had 


revel 
g 
g 
= 


ing, which 


ze 


inch spikes. color is a rich orange-red, 
with a small feather of deeper orange-red 
blended in. Its habit resembles America. It 
pm ga alts a aaa e 


pink feather. The buds, when 
opening, very crinkly, producing a lovely 
effect. The flowers expand about 3 inches. 


The 
recognize, since the a! 
droops 


the lower iS a narrow tongue of cream 
springing the blended maroon feather- 
ing. The effect is a refined richness. The 
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flowers are large, 4 and 44 inches, but only 
the real large bulbs bloom, usually dividing, 
but only the strongest shoots coming to 


er. 

And lo, here was one Gay Boy, named 
about right. My small bulb spiked up 29 
inches high, with a neat cane, from six 
leaves, and a flower of 4inches. The petals 
a spreading wide, making an in- 
vi delta. The color is a deep orange- 
red, flecked rose at the edges, the heart and 
mid-rib lighter. A white band decorates the 
lower petals clean across, behind which lies 
the dark red feather. The white is dusted, 
but quite prominent. The under petal had 
a large rose feather, but almost entirely 
covered up. The flower is, in fact, “gay.” 


THE REAR GUARD 


The procession was rapidly drawing to 
a close—only a er’s dozen or so, at 
most, to come in. Aug. 13 some half- 
inch Gretchen Zang began to bloom. The 
first was 27 inches high, caning up well, 
with a fine head of bloom, each over 4 inches 
across. The color is a rose pearl, almost 
even. The feather on the lower petals is 
really just a slightly different shade of rose 
and its edge shows faintly across the petals. 
A deep old rose tongue covers the mid-rib of 
the feather, and soft veins are at the sides, 
with dusting toward the heart. The flower 
is arch type, a fine Gladiolus every way. 

This morning a few Sentinels were doing 
guard duty at the Gladiolus camp. They 
are not really “tall”; after all the benefit of 
the recent rains they stood 38 inches high. 
Their uniform also differs from that of the 
catalogue. It is a deep rose flecked heavily 


is 34¢ inches, fine sturdy spikes, and very 
attractive blend of color. 

Aug. 15 displayed Mottled Beauty, well 
named. There were strong, sturdy spikes 


the dainty ruffles, of the true Kunderd 
type. The ground color is white blushed 
strongly with purple and this white is flecked 


tainly rich, 
variety comes late. 

From the beginning the writer has loved 
Youelf’'s Favorite. It attains 40 inches, and 


Aug. 17 had one new face, Giant Fawn. 
These were small bulbs, planted late, but 
the spikes made 36 inches, from six leaves, 
not massive, but medium growth. The 
flowers were 3} inches across, an even cream 
color, faintly ruffled. The lower petals are 
only a shade deeper and carry a narrow, dull 
rose-pink feather. I could not detect any pink 

i looking closely, there 
seems to be a suggestion of pink back of the 
creamy light fawn of the upper petals. The 
lovely even tint of this variety makes it very 
desirable. 

The last variety that came to bloom was 
Parexcel, on August 19. These were quite 
small bulbs, yet they threw up fine canes, 36 
inches high. The flowers spread 3 inches, 
and their color was an even salmon-pink, 
somewhat red at the edges. A broad, ox- 
blood feather decorated the lcewer petals, 

(Concluded on page 65) 
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Gladiolus Nomenclature 
BY CLARK W. BROWN 
(Continued from February issue) 
SE aE 


bef 
was he their origina’ 
precaution it was found list 












corrected 

from any reader. 

Payot pans no naees mess De growsted, cn o card to i and a li 

has been added to until, at the present time, the to 
The name Northern Light is registered by Joe Coleman. 

LIST OF NAMED GLADIOLI 


Compiled by Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Massachusetts 













































































, introducer Originator, introducer 
Name or grower first listing it Date Main color Name or grower first listing it 
Malvern Kunderd 1917 Lavender Cowee 
Mamilus Kelway 1913 Crimso: Tracy 
Manetho Kelway 1913 Scarlet Kelway 
Mandron Kelway 1913 Lilac Krelage 
Mantorville Kunderd 1915 Yellow Lemoine 
Mapleshade Christy 1905 Mauve Krelage 
Marble Barred Kunderd 1914 White Brown 
Marceau Gravereau 1915 Pink Velthuys 
Marchioness of Childs 
Kelway 1913 Flesh Lemoine 
Ma lioness of Kunderd 
G Kelway 1913 Yellow Kelway 
Mare i Vilmorin White Pfitzer 
Lemoine 1916 right rose Kunderd 
moe Valliant bd bc Soustet varia 
way Scar! 
Margaret Crawford Red Lemoine 
Margarete 1914 Red Kelway 
Marginata Childs 1914 Krelage 
Marginata Grullemans 1916 Yellow (Prim) Vaughan 
Margot Vos 1920 Wine red Kel way 
Margot von aie Lemoine 
Marguerite Troil Kelway 1913 Mauve Kunderd 
Marianne Pfitzer 1910 White Pfitzer 
Marie Grullema i919 Parpl =a 
ie 7 emans e Gravereau 
Marie Du Ruyter 7 1915 Blue 
Marie Kunderd Kunderd 1918 White Vos 
Marie Lemoine Lemoine Yellowish white Hogewoning 
Marie Studholme Kelway 1913 Ow Lemoine 
Marie Theresa Vaughan 1916 Black 
Marietta Metzner 1921 Salmon Sun Prestgard 
Marin Diener 1920 Pale yellow : White 
Marion Chil 1904 Lilac-white Dream Kunderd 
Marion Kunderd 1918 Lavender een Christy 
Mariposa Metzner 8 Yell see Hol- 
Marjoletti Grullemans 1916 Orange-red (Prim) 
Marjorie Bro 1 Cl ink Metzner 
Marks Barn Kelway 1913 Rosy crimson Kelway 
Mars Lemo: Crimson (Prim) Gravereau 
Mars Grullemans 1919 White Kelway 
Marsden Kelway 1913 Crimson derd 
Marshal Foch Kunderd 1918 Pink May 
Martagon 1 Clear red Brown 
Martagon telway 1913 Orange-scarlet Grullemans 
Mart National 1 White Kelway 
Martha Fernekes Diener 1920 Pale blue Stahlbaum Diener 
Martha Washington Vaughan Gravereau 
Frey 1910 Pichon Lemoine 
Martin Mayer Pfi 1914 Gravereau 
Mary Bancroft Kunderd Creamy white Dr. Hoeg 
Mary Bellard A’ 1916 Groff 
ee oy 
‘o or and white 
Mary Elizabeth Alexander 1 Kundera. 
Mary Fennell un: 1914 Mauve K 
Mary Hollis Grullemans 1916 Scarlet Gravereau 
Mary Lemoine ( teur 
Marie Lemoine) Lemoine 
Mary —_ Kunderd 1917 White Kelway 
Mary Roberts Vos 
Reinhart Diener 1917 Cream-yellow Westerbeek 
Mary Stewart de Groat 1919 Creamy pink eur , 
Mascot Metzner EL Wine Diener 
Masque De Fer Lemoine 1 Alexander 
Massena Gravereau 1915 Rose Pfitzer 
Mastadon VanFleet 1915 Vermilion <eur 
Master John Westerbeck 1918 Cerise Franklin Kunderd 
Masterpiece Kelway 1920 Crimson felway 
Masterpiece Kunderd 1921 Rose <underd 
Master Wiebertus Velthuys 1915 Violet Dun- 
Master Wi Velthuys 1916 Violet can Kelway 
Maude” pv ecin Roose BIE—Greamy wht Miss Sopie Visener Pat 
white ss e Fischer er 
Maurice De Vilmorin Kelway 1913 Smoky Missour? Vos 
Mauve Clair Grullemans 1919 Mauve Miss Taft eur 
Mauve Gem Kelway 1913 Mauve Miss U. S. A. Kunderd 
Mauve Queen Velthuys 1916 Violet Miss Whitefield Westerbeek 
Maxime Cornu Lemoine 1916 Rose Miss Wilkinson Kelway 
Max von Schenken- Miss Zena Dare Kelway 
dorf Pfitzer 1914 Red Mme. Alice Martin 
Maxwell Brown Salmon-pink Mme. Bartet Lemoine 
May Crawford Rosy white Mme. Desbordes 
Mayor Childs 1912 Red Valmore Lemoine 
May Queen Grullemans 1916 White Mme. Mounet Sully Lemoine 
May Toy Spencer Orange Mme. Rameau Rameau 








or catalogues, 
ire teinetions Calan ly listed. 
y le 

ig proper: 


YEARS AGO the writer commenced to _ boxes contain nearly 3000 names of Gladioli. If “Originators” or “ Introducers,”’ would send me 
i with their introductions marked, 


[tena some’ names had een duplicated” trom aff aureea'Srjqrgi the game ofthe grower ret Ling fan the 
name er 
It was soon realized that ith cases astooriginand date according to 


the catalogues available has been 


This list is available now to the public, and infor- 
sections, listof mation will be given 
published from time stamps are enclosed fer reply. 
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, it would insure 
be procured as 


any varieties if 


Main color 
Rosy white 
Carmine 

n 
Cream (Prim) 
Slaty violet 
Terra cotta (Prim) 

son 
White 
Cream 
Creamy white 
Scarlet 
a 
Slate-rose 
Carmine 
Cardinal red 
Lil 


ac 
Salmon-orange 
C ne 








Violet-blue 
Flame red 
Orange 

| sae ink 

ose- 

Blood. red 
Red (Prim) 
Mauve-rose 


Salmon 
Crimson-purple 
Currant red 
Purple-crimson 
Old rose 


Pink (Prim) 
Rose 








Salmon 
eoneey white 
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Geranium red 
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The Sugar Maple 
By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower) 


“ Long live the maple grand and great 
Proud emblem of the Empire State.” 


There are many good reasons why 
the unanimous choice for the honor of 
state tree fell to the lot of the well 
known Maple (Acer sacchar- 
inum). It is a hardy tree, truly 
sentative of the various sections of the 
state, it is of vigorous growth, reach- 
ing a height from 40 to 70 feet and it is 
en extremely ornamental and durable 
species for use in parks, along avenues 
or as a specimen tree where dense 
shade is desirable. Besides the beauty 
of its symmetrical habit of growth, it 
gives fine rich foliage effects, its bright 
green leaves changing in autumn to 

Iden yellow, orange, red and ay 

es is justly popular for its 
rw Seanty and for Ie general use- 
ess. 


The Sugar Maples of New York 
have placed our state in the front rank 
in the ma gar industry, the Em- 


le su 
pire State furnishing nearly half of all . 


ps a products of p ot In 
production of maple syrup in 
this state amounted to about. 1,600,000 
gallons. Lastseason on account of the 
adverse weather conditions which pre- 
vailed at the time for the tapping of the 
trees, the yield was considerably re- 
duced, it being estimated at nearly one- 
third less than the total output of the 
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Originator, introducer 
Main color Name or grower first listing it Date Main color 
Mauve Mr. Johan Spoor Grullemans 1916 Golden yellow 
] le Mr. Mark Velthuys 1916 Lilac 
Scarlet Mr. Morgan Kelway 1913 Scarlet 
Salmon Mr. Peel Kelway 1913 Pink 
Mr. Rowe Kelway 1913 Searlet 
Pink Mr. Stewart Kelway 1916 Salmon 
Rose Mr. Theodore 1916 Scarlet 
Pink Mr. Treub Westerbeek 1918 Salmon 
Pink Mr. W. H. Phipps D 1921 Flesh pink 
Magen Mr. Wiebertus rullemans 1919 Light purple 
Scarlet Mrs. A. C. Beal Umpleby 1915 Rosy whi 
. Mrs. A. E. derd d 1914 White 
Yellow Mrs. A. G. Nelson Fischer Salmon 
Pink Mrs. Alice Goodrick Goodrich 1918 White 
straw Mrs. Amos Roberts Metzner 1918 Scarlet 
Rose-pink Mrs. Arthur Meeker Kunderd 1917 Rose 
Rose-p Mrs ith Kelway 1913 White 
Austen Cham- 
Pink lain Kelway 1913 Flesh pink 
Rosy pink Mrs. Beecher Childs 1913 Rosy crimson 
Rosy pink Mrs. Bromet Kelway 1913 Amber yellow 
Crimson Mrs. Cothran Diener 1917 Crushed strawberry 
White Mrs. Cran Kelway 1916 Yellow (Prim) 
White Mrs. Dr. Norton Kunderd 1915 White 
Dark crimson Mrs. Dobree Kelway 1913 White 
Cerise Mrs. ma Tucker Gage 1917 Pink 
White Mrs. E. M. Smith Alexander 1914 Pink 
Cream-white (Prim) Mrs. Field Kelwa 1913 White 
Citron yellow (Prim) | Mrs. Flossie Cooper 1921 Pink 
Nanking yellow . PF. .M. n 1916 Light rose 
Creamy yellow Mrs. Francis Coblentz 1909 Vermilion red 
Silvery et t sted Kunderd 1914 Ro ink 
on sy pin 
(Pri ) Mrs. Frederick C. 
Peters Rose-violet 
Reddish carmine Mrs. George Beggs Kelway 1913 Rose 
Yellow Mrs. Graham way 1913 Cream 
White Mrs. Grullemans Grullemans 1916 Cite yellow 
Prim) 
Light red Mrs. G. W. Moulton Kunderd 1914 Lilac-purple 
Mrs. G. W. Willock Kelway Lilac 
Lilac Mrs. H. A. Caesar Va n 1920 Lavender 
Flesh (Prim) Mrs. H. B. Fullerton Chil 1916 oe 4 red 
Rose-red Mrs. H. Bothin Diener 1920 Fl 
Mrs. H. W Youell 1914 Rose crimson 
White Mrs. James H. Lan- 
Rose € 1914 Pinkish buff 
Red-lilac Mrs. James Kelway Kelway 1912 White 
Scarlet Mrs. 4 elway 1913 Rose 
Rosy carmine Mrs. J. E. Webb Diener 1917 Pale blue 
Scarlet Mrs. J. K. Armsby 1920 Pink 
( Mrs. J. M. Ski Kelway 1913 Yellow 
Crimson Mrs. John F. Wood Metzner 1921 Coral 
Snow white Mrs. John Hays 
Rosy pink Hammond Alexander 1920 Rose 
previous year. makin pied and then later carpeted the ave- 


Dae a sugar 
season the Sugar Maples of New Yor! 
yield. enough maple one to average 
about three pounds of sugar per tree. 
The Sugar ye a majestic tree 
and is beautiful ughout the entire 
zone, In spring time its clustered coral- 
e blossoms are a delight to the eye, 
and later its twin-winged seed vessels 
are interesting. During the hot _— 
its beautiful cloak of verdant foliage 
affords dense and welcome shade and 
in autumn its harmonizihg color ef- 
fects are wonderfully attractive and 
pleasing. Even when its boughs are 
eafless, the well —— clean- 
cut branches lend variety and char- 
acter to the wintry sky-line. The poet 
Lowell evidently appreciated this 
quality of the continuous beauty of the 
— and paid merited tribute in these 
ines : 


“*The Maple puts her corals on in May 
While loitering frosts about the lowlands 


cling 
To be in tune with what the Robins sing 
Plastering new log-huts mid her branches 


gray 
But when the autumn southward turns 
away 
Then in her veins burns most the blood of 
And every leaf intensely blossoming 
i, the year’s sunset, pale the set of 
y.” 


Years of close association with and 
observation of twin rows of dignified 
pon. es Maples that bordered our road, 
and whose myriad of leaves first cano- 


nue, engendered a knowledge, respect 
and affection for this ies that has 
proved enduring. To know this noble 
tree intimately is to love and feel a sort 
of kinship with it. 

The life aim of the Sugar or Rock 
Maple seems to be to achieve perfection 
of size and form and a full measure of 
usefulness. While it can scarcely be 
classed among the rapid growers, still, 
under favorable conditions, its growth 
is moderately fast, so that one might 
reasonably expect to enjoy the mature 
beauty and grateful shade of a tree 
planted in one’s youth. Given ample 
space in which to grow, je will 

evelop into a very symmetrical speci- 
men. Not only is the entire tree beau- 
tiful, but its leaf is ya pee = so, 
and is, therefore, justly admired. 
Children delight in making wreaths of 
Maple leaves with which to crown 
themselves. Poets sing of its beauty 
of form and color, artists admire its 
natural outline and utilize its bilateral 
eamneery for conventional designs. 

he United States has honored the 

Maple leaf, and our neighbor, the 
Dominion of Canada, has chosen it fer 
heremblem. Canada is known as “ The 
Land of the Maple,” and the refrain of 
one of her popular patriotic songs is as 
follows: 

The Maple Leaf our emblem dear, 

The Maple Leaf forever. 


Our watchword evermore shall be 
The Maple Leaf forever. 
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Garden Notes on Gladioli 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 
[District of Columbia] 


PaRT V—Continued 


(Written expressly for The Flewer Grower] 


Tango (Decorah Gladiolus Gardens). Deep 
carmine-rose, lower petals with light yellow 
bases blotched crimson-carmine. Good. 
Season wet. Spike strong, 28 in. ; 10 blooms, 


compact, several size 3 in.; wide open 
triangular, good ince; blooming 4 days. 
fair Planted 5-1 and 


bloomed 8-12, requiring 103 days. (XX). 
aL ee not known). Soft old 
rose-red, ing to white bases and throat. 
Fine. Season wet. Spike strong, stout, 42 
in.; 15 blooms, compact, five open, size 4} in., 
wide epen triangular, excellent substance; 
blooming 8days. Increase not noted. Planted 
5-1 and bloomed 8-6, requiring 97 days. 


(XXXX). 
Thomas T. Kent (Diener). Beautiful rosy 
i lighter toward throat, lower 
petals blending to straw yellow bases with 
splashed blotches of ruby red. Buds pinkish- 
white 9 and shaded rose-pink. Extra. 


oak cocking OB dave. illustrated on page 
90, Vol. VI, THE FLOWER GROWER. (XXXX). 
Viridiflora (Crissey). Upper petals sul- 
pom iending ry ong Which 
is ing to a lemon yellow which is 
tinted green and blotched deep cri 


crimson, 
deep green deep in throat with a ring of dull . 


crimson. The green tinting is very slight. 
Avery attractive yellow. Seasonwet. Spike 
strong, sometimes slightly curved, graceful, 40 
in.;11 blooms, fairly compact, many open, size 
3in., wide open triangular, excellent substance; 
blooming 6 days. Reproduction by cormels 
and division good. Planted 5-14 and bloomed 


requiring, 

respectively, 91 and 86days. ( ). Ilus- 

trated on page 39, February issue THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 

White Lady (Haage & Schmidt). Syn. 

Weisse White, delicately tinted blush 


Season ike strong, 28 in.; 7 to 14 
Tani ae eee 
several in., wide open triangu- 
lar, pork: “algae substance; blooming 6 to 12 
days. Reproduction by division and cormels 
fair. Planted 5-15 and bloomed 7-28, requir- 
ing 74 days. (XXXX). 

~ * In case of varieties (*) the data as to originator or 
Extension 


of the Garden Gladiolus, Alfred C. Hottes, 
fished by Comell Universite Ithace NY. -_ 


William Copeland (Velthuys). Interior of 
petals pale gray-lavender, lower petals 
blotched mauve, with center lines my 
from carmine into yellow; outside pale 
lavender overlaid delicate mauve or -- 
lavender. Distinct and pretty. Season wet. 
Spike strong, 23 in.; 7 blooms, two open, 
separate, size 2} i > wide open round, excel- 
lent substance; blooming 7 days. Planted 
ro wi bloomed 7-21, requiring 77 days. 

Willis E. Fryer (Kunderd). Violet, blend- 
ing to rose in throat, midribs cream, 
ing at bases of lower petals, bases stippled 
light orange. Very pretty. Season wet. 
Spike strong, slender, 15 blooms, fairly com- 
pact to separate, six open, size 34 in., wide 
open triangular, rather irregular, good sub- 
stance; blooming 6 days. Increase not 
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Youell’s Favorite (Kunderd)—TIllustration 
from photo furnished by A. E. Kunderd, 


noted. Planted 5-3 and bloomed 7-31, re- 
quiring 89days. (XXX). Illustrated on page 
13, Vol. VI, THE FLOWER GROWER. 

Yellow Hammer (Originator not known). 
Nearly a clear yeliow, small carmine marks 
in throat. Season wet. Spike strong, slen- 
der, 40 i in. ; 14 blooms, fairly separate, eu ies 
opposite, six open, size 3 in., wide open Lily 
po gen rade blooming 5 days. In- 

not noted. Planted 5-1 and bloomed 
7.29, t requiring 89 days. (XXX). 

Yellow Prince (Originator not known). 
Rich lemon yellow with slight greenish cast, 
green deep in throat. A rich yellow, distinct 
and beautiful. Season wet. strong, 
slender, 40 in.; 18 blooms, fairly compact, 
eight open, size 3 i whe. wide open Lily form, 
tips reflexing, excellent substance; blooming 
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1 or —— not Soe er; 5-10 
loomed req ays. (XXXX). 
Youell’s Favorite ixumierd). Slightly — 
fied. Delicate lavender, shading to lavender- 
rose on edges and tips, carmine flecks deep 
in throat, eee auee petal striped on yel- 
low bases with crimson; white and carmine 
central line through other two lower petals. 
Delicately beautiful. Season wet. Spike 
strong, stout, 22 to 35 in., according to size 
of corm, 9 to 14 blooms, compact, three to 
four open, size 3} in., wide open Orchid type 
of bloom, excellent substance; blooming 8 to 
11 days. Prolific in production of cormels. 
Planted 5-5 and bloomed 8-9, requiring 96 
days. (XXXX). Illustrated on this page. 
Zaidee (Spencer). Outside delicate blush- 
white; inside of petals white, lower petals 
blotched yellow with lavender stripes on 
blotches. Ring of red deep in throat. A 
beauty. Spikes strong, stout, branching, 26 
in. in dry season, 40 in. in average, and 48 
in. in wet season; 16 to 18 blooms, compact 
to fairly separate, acoording to season, many 
open, size to 4 in., wide open Lily form, 
excellent su! blooming in dry, average 
and wet season, 8, 10 and 9 days respectively. 
Increase good. Planted 5-5 in dry season, 
bloomed 7-22, requiring 78 days. In average 
season, when planted 5-3, bloomed 7-15, re- 
quiring 73 days, and in wet season, when 
‘oxy bloomed 8-5, requiring 82 days. 


PART VI 


Even in this day of high development 
of the Gladiolus, many mediocre and 
in other respects undesirable, varieties 
find their way into our gardens. None 
of these should ever have been honored 
with a name, and some proved un- 
worthy of a place in the cheaper mix- 
tures. 


In the descriptions of the varieties in 
this, my sixth season’s testing, you 
will find many of the old and ol er va- 
rieties which are holding their own 
with the best of today. 


DESCRIPTION OF VARIETIES 


Adaline Kent (Diener). Flesh pink, striped 
and splashed light rosy salmon, faint star of 
rose in throat, lower petals feathered on 
bases with carmine, pi pistil pale pink, anthers 


Spike strong, 36 in.; 10 
three open, size 3% in., 
wide open Lily wr’ ruffied, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 8 days. Increase good. 
Planted 5-18 and bloomed 8-30, requiring 
104 days. ogee Illustrated on page 65. 
Adelaide de Luxembourg (Originator not 
pink with cream throat. 
Season wet. Spike strong, 
36 in.; 14 blooms, fairly compact, four open, 
B var ore substance ; 
Increase good. Planted 
orKK) bloomed 7-31, requiring 89 days. 
( 
Admiral Cervera (Lemoine (?) ). Dull, 
slaty rose, striped and edged violet, lower 
petals blotched creamy white. Season wet. 
Spike strong, 35 in.; 14 blooms, compact, 3 
to 4 open, size 3 er wide open, good sub- 


stance; blooming 6 days. Increase fair. 
Planted 5-27 and Pte 8-20, requiring 85 
days. (X). 


Adoration (Kunderd). Rich orange-scar- 
let, blending lighter toward t, lower 
petals blotched scarlet and striped and stip- 
pled scarlet on white bases and throat. Dis- 
tinctly beautiful. Season wet. Spike strong, 
32 in.; 9 blooms (small corm) to 16, compact, 
3 to 4 open, size 3-34 in., ruffled, wide open 
square form, excellent substance ; blooming 
9to16days. Cormels fairly prolific. Planted 
5-23 and "Teenie 8-23, requiring 92 days. 


(XXXX). 
Afterglew (Cowee). Salmon flesh, overlaid 
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—- (Diener). Photo by Richard 


in. ; 10 to 15 blooms, fairly compact, four 
open, size 43 in., wide open triangular, excel- 
lent substance; blooming 7 to 12 days. Pro- 
lific. Planted 5-18 ond Weemed 8-9 and 8&- 
ree alam respectively, 83 and 85 days. 


Apache (Kunderd ; introduced by Breck).t 
Cherry red with lighter throat. Season wet. 
Spike strong, 30 in.; 14 blooms, compact, 
three open, size 3 in., wide open, good sub- 


a do. a 
taont ristiot. 22, marke Nomenclature” ‘Tus FLowex 


Grower, 1921-22, by Clark W. Brown. 
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stance; blooming 6 days. ‘Increase fair. 
Planted 5-16 and bloomed 8-20, requiring 96 
days. (XX). nA 

Apollo (Jonkheer).{ Deep rosy vermilion 
scarlet, delicately marked white in throat. 
Distinct and beautiful. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 36 in. ; 13 blooms, compact, four open, 
size 43 in., wide open, excellent substance ; 
bi 9 days. Increase not noted. Planted 
5-20 bloomed 8-29, requiring 101 days. 
(XXXX). 


strong, 37 in.; 15 blooms, compact, 4 to 6 
open, size 44 in., wide open, very good sub- 
stance; hlooming 8 days. Increase fairly 
prolific. Planted 5-18 and bloomed 9-6, re- 
Iidays. (XXXX). 
lantic (Brown). White, slightly tinted 
flesh, with faint pink lines in throat. Deli- 
cately beautiful and fine for cutting. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 38 in.; 16 blooms, com- 
pact, many open, size 4 in., wide open spread- 
ing, excellent substance ; blooming 10 days. 
Increase Planted 5-3 and bloomed 8- 


ll, ouny, 0 days. (XXXX). 

A. W. Hunt (Christy). Salmon-rose, 
blended carmine, lower petals with central 
lineof rich yellow. Avery fine pink. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 43 in.; 16 blooms, fairly 
compact, 4 to 6 open, size 44 in., wide open, 
excellent substance; blooming 12 days. 
Cormels very prolific. Planted 5-6 and 
bloomed 7-14, requiring 69 days. (XXXX). 

Barclay (Childs).* Rose-pink with cream 
yellow throat. Beautiful. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 36 in.; branching, 18 to 26 blooms, 
compact, many open, size 5 in., wide open Lily 
form, tips reflexing, very good substance ; 
blooming 6 to 9 days. Increase fair to good. 
Planted 5-6 and bloomed 8-25, requiring 111 


(Part VI continued in April issue) 


Gladiolus Grammar 


“Gladiolus” is the singular; “Gla- 
dioli” is the plural. ‘ 

If you find it difficult to decide on 
the correct way to use thesingular and 
plural of the word Gladiolus, just sub- 
stitute the word “ Rose” (singular) and 
“Roses” (plural) in your sentence, and 
see whether the singular or plural word 
is needed 


“Gladiolus grower” is correct, the 
same as “Rose wer.” You would 
not say “Gladioli grower” any more 
than you would wy Roses grower.” 

“A grower of G li” is correct, 
the same as “ a grower of Roses” would 


be. 

You might name erg place “Smith 
Rose eat and if you grew Gla- 
dioli instead of Roses, you would name 
it “Smith GladiolusGardens.” “Smith 
Gladioli Gardens”’ is incorrect. 

You would say “Rose catalogue,” or 
“A catalogue of Roses.” Therefore, 
say “Gladiolus catalogue,” or “ A cata- 
logue of Gladioli.” 


HOWARD M. GILLET 


One of our subscribers wants to know 
whether Kunderd’s Glory was intro- 
duced before Peace, Europa, and Schwa- 
ben, or afterwards, and also wants to 
know the dates when these four varie- 
ties were introduced. It would seem 
that the articles now running in THE 
FLOWER GROWER, entitled, ‘Gladiolus 
Nomenclature,” by C. W. Brown, will 
answer these questions as well as they 
can be answered. 
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Gladiolus Amethyst 
Referring to remarks of Mr. Woodruff 


in the January number, I freely admit 


that I am in error regarding the num- 

offered as synonyms of Amethyst ; 
but would say that my impression was 
that Black named the variety. I thank 
Mr. Woodruff for his correction. In 
regard to Charlemagne, the statement 
made, “production of cormels very 
good,” holds true, for with me the 
cormels were neither “very numerous 
nor very small,” their size being that 
of average sized cormels. 


Cuas. E. F. GERSDORFF 


The Grand Procession, Gladioli 
[Continued from page 61] 


tipped with a touch of white. Full sized 
bulbs ought to make a height of 4 feet easily, 
with corresponding bloom. 


* > * 


The “Grand Procession” has come 
and gone. As we think back over those 
beautiful, bright, summer mornings 
when these notes were taken, there are 
only pleasant memories. Often my 
near-by friend would come over in the 
morning, or later in the day, to inspect 
critically whatever was new for that 
day. He grew a goodly collection of 
the best ones himself, which enhanced 
the interest. Those little discussions 
helped to put a sort of finishing touch 
to the whole proceeding. Of course, 
he was happy and proud when some 
of his specimens outdid the ones in m 

ien—he had a right to feel geod. 

all the varieties grown, only one 
failed to bloom, that was one of the 
new acquisitions, a imen bulb of 
Gene. it made two spikes, but the heat 
hurt the flowers to such an extent that 
even the color did not show. Nodoubt, 
if there had been more bulbs of this 
variety, there would have been good 
blooms, even in the heat—but the one 
I had could not make it. In something 
like 250, only one! Even that is a 

, and we will count it so. 

From the procession that has passed, 
we turn in anticipation to the one that 
will come, when the good old summer 
days arrive again. ere will be new 
beauties and new joys. To have had 
pleasures like this, culminating in the 
expectation of renewal and increase, is 
enough for any man. 


One of our good friends says he 
doesn’t like the “flaming sun cover.” 
Well, of course, as compared with the 
old somber FLOWER GROWER without 
a cover, it is a good deal like being 
hit a slap in the face to have that 
rather glaring sun ray cover come out 
of the envelope without warning. But, 
as our subscriber said he thought he 
could get used to it; it is our hope that 
the new cover of THE FLOWER GROWER 
will, in the long run, be an improve- 
ment. Surely when introduced to 
strangers, THE FLOWER GROWER will 
attract more attention and demand 
greater consideration in its new dress. 
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An Appreciation of the Peony 


BY W. F. CHRISTMAN, Sec’y Northwestern Peony & Iris Society 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


ATURE has been lavish indeed 
in the almost limitless number 
of beautiful creations that are 
to be seen on every hand, and 

God, in His infinite wisdom, has made 
it possible for us all to possess a love 
for the beautiful. True, our tastes 
may be very dissimilar and what might 
be — a » | one —— ~ 
deemed only passing by another. 
is well that we have these diversified 
tastes to give expression to our favorite 
flowers and times. In the field of 
floriculture, however, there seems to 
be a more unification of opin- 
ion along this line. We have the Rose 
enthusiast who places his flower on 
the highest pedestal of beauty, and 
surely it enjoys an enviable reputation, 
and rightly so. Some feel that the Iris 
is the most lovely flower imaginable 
and when one has had an apparnenns 
to see some of the beau creations 
of the species, it cannot be denied that 
they have moot unds for their con- 
tentions. e Gladiolus of the present 
day has a host of admirers and it must 
be admitted that it is one of the most 
beautiful flowers grown, comprising as 
it does the widest latitude in coloring 
and variation in form; lacking only 
ns to place it in a class by 
i . Others can see more beauty in 
the Dahlia than any other flower that 
grows, and with the many beautiful 
creations of the modern Dahlia, their 
enthusiasm must be given due cre- 
dence. The Peony enthusiast feels that 
his chosen flower is the acme of perfec- 
tica with its many commendable quali- 
ties, and thus we might continue 
to laud the beauties of the different 
flowers and find worthy adherents in 
each class, but while we might admire 
them all, we generally give more at- 
tention to certain flowers than others. 
Some of the most beautiful flowers 
require the atest amount of care, 
and when it is not possible or perhaps 
practical to devote this attention, we 
most naturally choose the flower that 
will give us the greatest amount of 
" erga with the en coment 
of effort to produce results. 
Wet series have been made 
during the past few years in floricul- 
ture, and it would seem that the zenith 
of perfection had been reached, but 
welled by the is being — tantly dis- 
y the appearance of some new 
creation displacing all rivals for the 
coveted position of queen of them all. 


In the Northwest, where rigorous 
winters are experienced and where the 
selection of hardy plants is imperative, 
there can be found no more desirable 
flower than the Peony. Its extreme 
hardiness is unquestioned, which at 
once finds piper 


favor and com- 


mendation ; its bold magnificence when 
in bloom carries us with a new sym- 
ney into nature; enables us to more 
ully comprehend how lavishly beauty 
can be ex ; encourages dormant 
power of observation; creates within 
us noble desires and aspirations, and 
opens up possibilities for research and 
— t are pleasing in the highest 


How wonderful and beautiful nature 
has expressed herself in the bloom of 
a Peony; how majestic and dignified 
is her stately carriage; how harmoni- 
ous and pleasing is the formation of 
her bloom ; how ethereally delicate and 
— is the — = het her petals; 

ow entrancing is the per- 
fume wafted upon the breezes. 

To behold a field of Peonies in bloom 
the first time, is to be enthralled and 
stupified in amazement and wonder. 
A sea of exquisite beauty greets the 
eye and a delicate perfume fills the 
nostrils. Exclamations of surprise 
cannot be suppressed; a longing for 
acquisition becomes dominant in our 
thoughts, and if we have entertained 
any prejudice inst the Peony, it is 
quickly di ! 

It has been my good fortune to con- 
duct many through such experiences, 
and I have yet to find a single person 
who has not impressed, 
and nearly all express their sincere ad- 
miration for this stately queen of 


—. 

As I recall my wanes days in the 
good old Buckeye State, I can well 
recollect that during the latter part of 
May there would be ushered in a grand 
display of Peonies that would be on 
dress parade Memorial Day. These, of 
course, were the old Officianalis varie- 
ties of red, white and pink; lacking in 
fragrance of the later originations but 

ing beauty to attract the passer- 
by. These old time favorites are still 
admired on account of their earliness 
of bloom, but have been su ied by 
scores of far more beautiful origina- 
tions, that were undreamed of at that 
time. 

With the steady march of progress, 
a transformation in floriculture has 
been wrought that has not been ex- 
ceeded in any line of endeavor. 

I have often been asked the ques- 
tion—“ What caused you to acquire 
such a fondness for the Peony?” I can 
only reply that it was the enthusiasm 
created in my boyhood days when I 
would behold each spring the gorgeous 
“Piney” in all its splendor. t 
utter neglect it suffered in its sod- 
bound environment; how the winter 
storms would lash with fury the dead 
foliage that had been resplendent in its 
robes of green throughout the summer 


and fall months; still, with the first 
breath of spring, it would arouse from 
its winter’s sleep, and the struggle for 
existence would soon be manifested by 
the tender shoots as they peeped out 
once more to resume their conquest 
and to prove that hardiness and vigor 
were to the fullest extent. 

These commendable attributes in- 
fluenced me more than any one thing 
to start a collection of Peonies. This 
collection has grown until it now com- 
prises the best Peonies to be secured, 
and as years pass and new ones of 
merit appear, they, too, will be added, 
for my admiration for the flower has 
never ceased, in fact it has been greatly 
strengthened with the passing of years. 

The satisfaction of sharing the ad- 
miration of others, when you acquaint 
them with the individual characteris- 
tics of the different varieties, and pre- 
sent them with bloom that their im- 

ressions may be pase 4 ho to — 
is a source of great delight ; to di se 
cultural directions to the beginner and 
give a practical demonstration of same, 
affords added pee: to assist in 
every way possible the solving of their 
problems as to what varieties to select, 
what location they should occupy to 
give the best results from a landscape 
point of view as well as artistic effect, 
proves cont’nued satisfaction, and in 
this manner our interest increases and 
our admiration for our chosen flower 
progresses without abatement. 

The love we acquire for the Peon 
broadens our vision for the beautiful, 
and it is rare indeed to find the Peony 
admirer satisfied with this flower alone. 

The Iris, with its delicate colorings 

and artistic poise, its iness and 
drouth-resisting qualities, the stately 
Delphinium, the royal Lily, the dainty 
Gypsophila, and many other charming 
perennials all find a hearty welcome in 
our garden. 
The number of nurserymen who are 
growing the Peony for commercial pur- 
poses, Coare mute evidence of its in- 
creasing popularity. This popularity 
has been steadily gaining ground, due 
chiefly to the satisfactory performance 
of the flower under most adverse con- 
ditions, and to the activities of the 
various flower societies who are cham- 
piening its cause. 

After its blossoms have gone, leaving 
an indelible impression of loveliness on 
our minds, there still remains beauty 
in the stately plant, that can easily be 
a to any desirable shape to con- 

orm with thesurroundings. Thedeep, 
rich = of the foliage is retained 
until heavy frosts are experienced. To 

ow the Peony is to be enamored with 
its possibilities; to know it is to find 
these possibilities fully expressed. 
Give it the same attention you would 
bestow upon any other of your favorite 
flowers and most satisfactory results 
will be reflected from this treatment; 
let it suffer neglect that would mean 
total failure to most perennials, and 
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you will still Giseue that will well 
repay you. y, then, should we 
countenance neglect when such admir- 
able results can be accomplished with 
but little care? 

lant Peonies more usly and 
you will experience a delight that will 
prove a continued pleasure with the 
passing of years and materiall 
strengthen ayn love for the beau q 
so admirably expressed in the bloom of 
a Peony. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


By R. S. STURTEVANT 








Hedges 


Curiously enough, of the three words 
hedge, hay, and haw, all of which origi- 
nally a barrier or line of 
plants osing a space, only the first 
is in common parlance in its old mean- 
ing. Even the ancient hedge of woven 

fi 7 be oy road hed, sleniaee a 
a fence, an w ge } 
barrier of livin But even 
within this restri modern meaning, 
the uses, the oe a a 
hedge, may vary widely. may form 
a veritable abattis, thornclad and im- 
penetrable; a true wind-break; or a 


e. Wh 
py or fora coduhination of the 
two, the hedge may partake of nature, 
or of man-made structure, in so far as 
it may be left untrimmed or clipped to 
a plane surface. 

Whereas oP gong or big vem the 
minimum of space, a hedge, ess 
very low and kept under constant 
restraint, takes room, plenty of width 
above the ground, and even more with 
its ing roots. Though estheti- 
cally a splendid foil for flowers, cul- 
turaily there is a sharp competition for 
existence. Both in appearance and 
first cost, there is much to be said for 
a hedge, while, on the other hand, its 
upkeep, if clipped, is considerable of 
an expense, so that the planting of a 
hedge should be embarked upon only 
after earnest t. 

Any trees or shrubs that are closely 
planted in a line might be said to form 
a hedge of a sort, but some are far 
more suitable in growth than others, 
and many will not stand clipping. We 
may select Osage Orange, st, or 
Hawthorn for a barrier, Spruce or 
Arborvite for wind protection, but on 
the small place we are apt to choose a 

grade of material that in color 
or texture will prove effective at close 


range. 

Among the Evergreens, all slow 
ores, we have both tall and dwarf 

borvitz of rather a dull tone on the 
whole, and often brown, even in win- 
ter; Hemlock and Yews and Box in 
wonderful deep.greens, and Pines and 
Spruce in — shades. I have even 
seen white Pines trimmed to a low 
hedge, but it was thin and high-skirted, 
and the Spruces, too, need_a very open 
situation for success. Of them all, 
Hemlock and Japanese Yew are to be 
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preferred. Both endure considerable 
shade, if soil and moisture are satisfac- 
tory, and both will form an even toned 
Ww Their only faults are cost and 
slow growth. Further south other va- 
rieties of Yew and Box prove ideal. 
Probably the Japanese Barberry and 
some form of Privet are the commonest 
of deciduous hedges, the first for 1 to 4 
ft. use, the latter for 2 to 10 ft. naan 
From New York southward the i- 
fornia Privet is best, but to the north 
the true Ligusirum amurense or the 
more g Regel’s Prim are the 
hardiest. It always seems a pity to 
clip a flowering hedge, but ies of 
Deutzia, of Philadelphus, and of Spi- 
reas, Japanese Lilacs, and 
many others are frequently used. All 
are lovely, but may be even more glori- 
ous when allowed full development. 
Mixed hedges are, however, an anom- 
aly; to be sure, in an old hedge we may 
see chance seedlings of a different green 
that give a delightful c in tone 
and texture, but even so it is not safe 
to plan deliberately a hodge-podge 
planting in a line. A thin, 
screen of different shrubs, each reveal- 
ing its characters of Ee oe. 
may prove charming, e minu 
that we clip to a man-made form we 
aim, not for naturalness, but for a sug- 


gestion of architectural ty, and 
variations of color are as as a patch- 
work painted house. 


Just as we select the material for a 
wall, plaster or stone, or what you will, 
to form a pleasing part of the picture, 
so magae Be = our a for a 
hedge. is not enoug ve ita 
thing of beauty when in bloom; it must 


ee ae of growth 
m base to top, an evenness of sur- 


face due to many small, over-lapping 
leaves, often a color that will provide 
for flowers or garden ornaments. Na- 
ture gives us many heights to choose 
from, and man can keep even the larg- 
est of these within bounds, but when 
she characterizes a species with sparse, 
spreading, non-twiggy habits, man is 
handicapped in all attempts at restric- 
tion. A good hedge, even an informal 
one, should show even wth at the 
base as well as above. You can never 
get this with a thing like Forsythia or 


an Oak, anything, in fact, that tends to 
form a few rather a mul- 
titude of upright shoots from the very 


und. ere are tricks, to be sure. 
e plant Privets six inches apart and 
deep enough so that every branch 
seems a separate plant; I have known 
of an old and | lot of Box-wood 
planted in a trench so that only the 
dense tops formed the hedge, but though 
we always plant closely, and always 
cut back heavily, unless we select suit- 
= ae co romeo = 
pe of the clip e, in t it 
affects the supply of light “s important. 
An inverted V is the ideal, though if 
the top is flattened or curved it is 
pleasanter in a low hedge; a rectangle 
1s very usual, but equally usual are the 
empty spaces at ground level. 

a new place a hedge makes a fine 
boundary if the und is well pre- 
pared, the small ts planted closely 
and well tended socal the years, but 
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if part of the line cr close to the 
foot of a well-established tree, it is 
almost impossible to get the same 
growth throughout, and much easier to 
give up the idea of a hedge and have a 
varied planting. In an architecturally 
formal garden, well-trimmed hedges 
and edgings may prove a necessary 
part of the design, either for pattern 
or for background, but in the home 
garden looked after by the family, I 
should never attempt a clipped hedge. 
It is a constant soil robber, requires 
continual pruning, and a general bother. 
With vines or Roses, with occasional 
specimen shrubs, perhaps some treil- 
lage, we can more pleasingly secure a 
of seclusion on the small, inex- 
pensive place. 


Does Cold Kill Plants ? 
Some very interesting experiments have 
recently been carried out to discover the 
effect of frost on vegetation. As is well 
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be realized that the moisture ich the un 
protected t is called upon to give up is 
le indeed. In face of 


“The forty numbers of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER were the best value 
of the kind I ever got for a dollar. 
Would not part with them for several 
times that amount.” 

J. L. VONDEL 


Above are advertised in this issue. 
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The Dahlia 








Fertilization of Your Dahlias 
By J. K. ALEXANDER 
(Written expressly for The Flower Grewe~] 


Fertilization is one of the most im- 
portant factors, to be successful with 
Dahlias; and fertilization with culti- 
vation are the two most important 
requirements. 

We all know that a growing plant, 
the Dahlia for instance, requires and 
takes from the soil certain properties 
and, in order to keep the soil in cor- 
rect proportion, the materials the 
Dahlia takes from the soil must be re- 
stored. This must be done by fertili- 
zation. a 

You can use dressing (either horse, 
cow, sheep, or hen), or chemicals, or 
any commercial fertilizer, such as you 
would use on your vegetable garden. 

The principal value of manure is to 
restore the humus necessary for plant 
life, that chemical fertilizers cannot 
restore; besides adding a goodly 
amount of nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash. Manure also makes the 
soil light and mellow, and keeps it 
from becoming heavy and caking. For 
this reason, it is always well to use 
manure of some description, every 
third year, at least, on your Dahlia 
garden; this also applies to all other 
plants and vegetables. 

Good commercial fertilizers are al- 
ways obtainable, and in buying ferti- 
lizer, it pays best to purchase a good 
fertilizer. For instance, a hundred 
pound bag of a fertilizer with a 2-8-2 
analysis may be bought for between 
$2.00 and $3.00 per bag; and has about 
2% ammonia, 8% phosphoric acid and 
2% potash, while practically the bal- 
ance or 88% of the fertilizer is noth- 
ing but filler. For this reason a 4-8-4 
fertilizer is by far the better buy, as 
it can be purchased at between $3.00 
and $4.00 per 100 pound bag, and has 
4% ammonia, 8% phosphoric acid and 
4% potash; giving twice the amount 
of ammonia and potash at about one- 
third additional cost. In buying fer- 
tilizers always ask what the analysis 
of the fertilizer is, that you may know 
what you are buying for your money. 

Lime and wood ashes are also very 
desirable, and should be applied every 
third or fourth year, for best results. 
Lime sweetens the land, and is a good 
preventive against pests in the soil, 
such as cut worms, wire worms, and 
maggots. 

If you plant the same land over 
year after year, it will become hard 
and caky, if the humus is not restored. 
Probably the best way to restore the 
much required humus, if stable manure 
is not available, is by planting winter 
rye in the fall, as soon as the Dahlias 
are removed, as this will grow a good 
deal before the ground freezes, then 
when ploughed into the soil in the 
spring, will give you a new supply 
of humus or decayed plant matter. 
Dahlias give much better flowers, and 


blossom more abundantly, if the sup- 
ply of humus is plentiful. Leaf mold 
is very good, not only for Dahlias, but 
for all plants. 

I top dress with manure every sec- 
ond or third year, and at time of 
planting use commercial fertilizers. I 
would recommend that you use a hand- 
ful of fertilizer around each tuber, at 
time of planting, being careful when 
you apply it, that the fertilizer does 
not come.in contact with the sprout. 
If it does, it will burn it, and many 
times I have known the tuber to decay 
because of the fertilizer being too near 
the tuber. It is all right two or three 
inches away, however. 

A handful of fertilizer is all that is 
necessary for a Dahlia tuber to com- 
plete its growth, but if you want ex- 
ceptional results, more fertilizer can 
be added when the plant commences to 
blossom. This will give rauch larger 
flowers. 

An application of manure, (either 
in liquid or ordinary form), several 
times throughout the flowering sea- 
son, proves very beneficial, furnishing 
new material for the growing plants 
— insuring the very best results pos- 
sible. 


Preparation of the Soil 
for Your Dahlia Bed 
The preparation of the soil in which 


you put your Dahlia tubers is just as 
important as the fertilization and cul- 


tivation you give your Dahlias after 
you have them planted. 
The soil should be thoroughly 


worked—ploughed or spaded eight to 
ten inches deep—well pulverized and 
thoroughly mixed, thus affording an 
opportunity for rapid expansion, and 
making an easy path for the tiny root- 
lets. To secure exceptional results, 
have your soil carefully ploughed or 
spaded in the fall or early spring; then 
just before planting have it ploughed 
or spaded again. 

When planting the tuber should be 
laid flat down, six inches deep, with 
sprout or eye facing upward. 


J. K. ALEXANDER 


Ordering Plants and Seeds 


By W. T. Macoun, Dominion. Horticul- 
turist 
(In Canadian Horticulturist) 


Many persons leave the ordering of 
plants and seeds until very shortly be- 
fore they are needed in the spring with 
the result that there are f. ent disap- 
pointments as either the variety desired 
is sold out or there is not time to test the 
———s power of the seed received, 

ore planting time, and if, after it is 
sown, few plants come up there may not 
be time to re-sow and obtain a good crop. 
The early planting of most varieties is 
important if the best results are to be ob- 
tained. It is wise, therefore, to plan 
ome’s garden several months ahead and 
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te order early. Catalogues from the most 
reliable seed and nursery firms, whi 
are usually available in January, should 
be obtained in good time and the order 
sent off without delay. 

The best is none too good for one’s 
home a hence, when | grey, what 
isi to ordered, lists of best fruits, 
flowers, and vegetables should be con- 
sulted. 

There is a great difference in the 
strains of the same varieties of vegeta- 
bles and flowers, and usually seed of the 
best strains is more expensive than where 
eareful selection has not been made, but 
the small difference between the cost will 
be compensated many times over by the 
superiority of the crop. This higher 
piriced seed does not refer to novelties, 
which may be only old varieties under 
mew Names or new sorts which are not as 
good as the older ones. The testing of 
novelties should be left largely to the 
experimental stations. Some of the 
wegetables where good strains count 
much are tomatoes, cauliflowers, and 
omions, but there is a great difference 
im the strains or selections of other kinds 
as well. This applies to flower seeds 
also, and it is very annoying when one 
has ordered seed of the Phlox, Verbena, 
Aster, or some other annual of a certain 
eolor, to have a mixed lot when the 
plants come in bloom. 

It is desirable to mark “no substitu- 
tion” on the order one sends as some- 
times seedsmen will substitute other sorts 
for those ordered, which the buyer does 
not want. This substitution is not so 
important in the case of vegetables an: 
flower seeds unless one is growing these 
on a large scale, as it only affects one 
year’s operations, but when one is deal- 
mg with fruit trees which may remain 
alive through the greater part of one’s 
life, it is very important not to have in- 
ferior sorts substituted for good ones. 

It is better to receive trees and plants 
a little too early than late, as provision 
can usually be made for putting them in 
a cellar for a few days if nee Oe 
fore the ground is ready for them. en 
ordering, it is a good plan to ask for de- 
livery of trees at the earliest date that 
one is likely to be able to plant as it is 
very unsatisfactory to receive trees, 
shrubs, or herbaceous perennials when 
spring is far advanced. This —— 
nape nag to Roses, many of which fail 
‘to grow when received late in the apein A 
‘but all trees and shrubs will suffer 

lanted late. Small orders are liable to 

left by nurserymen until large orders 
are filled unless the order is received 
early, before the rush, which is another 
reason why one should not delay in 
ordering. 


Continued endorsement seems to 
come in for the idea of using coal 
ashes in garden soil. Satisfactory re- 
sults have been reported from a num- 
ber of different growers and no bad 
results from anywhere. It would 
seem, therefore, that a waste product | 
like coal ashes ought to be utilized. 
True, the clinkers are a nuisance, but 
they can be raked out. It is, no doubt, 
a fact that coal ashes contain fertili- 
zing elements, which the experiment 
stations, and a chemical analysis, do 
not tell us about. Ashes are purified 
to an extent by the mere fact that they 
have gone through fire, and there is 
much unconsumed carbon in the ashes, 
too, and this, in itself, is, without 
doubt, a source of much benefit to 
growing crops. 
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nich Flowers Should Both be Given Away and Also Sold 
ould pk . : ° 
der eS NE HE yh ee ee 
A. C. Wienecke, i should matter entirely. Doubtless, in some neighbor- 
ne’s hoods, different tendencies predominate. might ers ly my 4 
hat fa a Se 
nits, discusstons have appeared in THe FLOWER GROWER from time to time will doubtless be of some 
con- assistance to flower growers in determining of —(THE ) 
the Written expressly for The Flower Grower . os . . . 

I strongly advise giving away cut died because of having been planted in 
ya My Floral School flowers io it ae ode fo the ranks impro places for keeping over win- 
here My garden is a little school of Flower Lovers. I never giveaway ter. 1 now had three children instead 

but Its flowers the pupils rare ; ¥ anything I want myself. Robbingone’s of two, and still was not interested in 
will Obedient ever to the rule - self doesn’t pay. But I do believe in flowers, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Of the High Master there sharing with others what I have to the Asters had produced a wonderful 
pher - spare. Kindness hurts no one, and a crop of flowers. 
— Great honor has been given me little beauty scattered around brightens At this point along came a good fairy 
oe In such a place to teach ; the world. who owned a en, and made a few 
g of To fit the flowers for ministry Also, I’d much rather make peopie’s suggestions, donations in the shape 
~ the And send them forth to preach. lives cheerful by giving them flowers of a dozen roots of gold and bronze 
the " . while they can enjoy them, thansaving Irises, one pink Phlox, which I learned 
ount For on their Graduation Day, them for their funerals. When I see a few years later was Esperance, and 
and In beauty and in pride, people’s coffins piled up with flowers,I a Woodbine. All of these plants I still 
ence As ers, preachers, healers, they ajways think teas much more they have, and I have bought many roots of 
cinds Are scattered far and wide. would have enjoyed them while alive. Phlox and ecveral of ines, until I now 
eeds i i There are two sides to everything. have a fine collection of the former an 
ee | Reet ca egun, — Patiasd Sate aay ae singy ied'raim ee aut as tana 
rtain Are buds whose life has just begun, plants and flowers to lazy we ey FF nt -s 
the With many grades to pass. people, and give them to the rest. olus enthusiast, or, rather, 
lease myself about giving thingsaway. already have the enthusiasm, but have 
titu- And often from some Graduate f I found that people thought I ought not yet had the time or the money to 
ome- I hear the happy tale; to give them things, I wouldn’t do it acquire all of the varieties that I desire. 
sorts He isa mighty potentate anyway. Probably I never shall, as it seems that 
does Where other healers fail. never give away anything that the more of them I the more I 
% 20 won’t grow. I makea point of visiting want, which will be fully understood 
thes If I must never send them out, my friends’ gardens. en I find out by all flower lovers who may read this. 
got BR me tah tee that plants f have given are not taken The point I wish to make is that, if 
deal- i bounded by my love about, care of by people perfectly able to do one feels overflowingly generous, as 
main I would not care to teach. so, those people get nothing morefrom we flower lovers sometimes find our- 
one’s BEssIE ALICE HALLOCK me. Also, aon people have anything selves, one should give flowers to people 
re in- oa I want I expect > = —S. , who — Pome enn! » buy 2 who 
es. i ; As for those who place mefor may have the makings lower lovers 
lants Both Sides Discussed failures on donor of the plants they within them. I think, too, that it is better 
rision Your article, “Shall We Give or Sell have received free—well, they’d get a to give to amateurs only plants having 
m in Flower Stocks,” interests me very few candid, nal remarksfrom me. hardy constitutions, as I well remember 
Le much. You must be beset with Flower ij, I’ve seen the kind of plants some my early attempts to raise Anemones 
ly oe Beggars. I don’t believe in giving people give away. Therearetwosides and many other plants described in 
that flowers or plants to people who are too to every question. catalogues as “hardy,” but which I did 
‘it is lazy to grow flowers or too stingy to = Some of those who have received not find so in Minnesota. 
trees, | buy pews. Such peopleare not among many plants free, are among the stingi- Mrs. H. Bruce RouzER 
when mt ends. est when it comes to “giving away.” 
plies owever, when I have plants, seeds, A Flower Hog is one extreme, the lazy Don’t Give :—Sell 
fail bulbs or discard Irises to spare, I'd oy stingy Flower Beggar is the other. , 
oy rather give them to people who will A. C. WIENECKE When we gave away blooms and 
er take care of them and who can get ea stock, we reaped a crop of annoyances, 
ot to some pleasure out of them. True, I complaints and beggars. A change of 
— might throw them into the dump and Create Flower Lovers policy to charging a small price, elimi- 
. let them rot, or sell them. Growing by Giving Flow nated the beggars; but complaints and 
other A - y Giving Fiowers r 
xy in flowers is a pleasure which I want % annoyances continued. e finally 
everyone to share, and I’m not at home Perhaps if the subscriber who gave eliminated the human garden pest by 
until after school hours, soIdon’t make away flower stocks to amateurs had putting on a price higher than other 
is to a business of selling plants. Ihaveno also given them cultural instructions, dealers charged. But this did an un- 
' coal use for a man I know of who threwa_ there would have been fewer failures, expected thing, for we now sell all we 
ry re- bundle of bulbs into the dump pile and some of the recipients might have can raise, and sell them to satisfied 
num- rather than give them away. Such a become flower enthusiasts. customers. garden, which was 
> bad thing is contemptible and the act of a A few years ago my husband planted the result of a physician's order to stay 
would meagre soul, not a flower lover. I a row of Sweet Peas and, in another out-of-doors, more pays its way, 
oduct never throw out anything unless it’s place, some Cinnamon Vine bulbs. At and, unless the brakes are applied, 
lized. diseased, or worthless, or shows weed- the time I was busy with a baby and promises to become a profitable replace- 
e, but like tendencies. another small child, and thought [had ment for the position the physician 
louht, As for giving away bouquets, none notime for anythingelse. Iremember snaked us out from by the of our 
ertili- of mine go to stingy peop e. Ihave looking at the Cinmamon Vine once neck. Purchasers of our stock are fur- 
iment bouquets for children, old ladies, other during the summer, but Ihavenorecol- nishing more publicity than we can 
is, do flower lovers, and people who appre- lection of watering either it or the live up too. 
rified ciate them. I don’t cut my choicest to Sweet Peas, or otherwise caring for We still give away stock—but only 
t they ve away unless it is tosomeone who, them, and I do not recall that they to those whose gardens we know, and 
ere is aving choice things himself, appreci- amounted to anything. Two years who we know work with their plants. 
ashes, ates mine. My “ 1 ite away” flowers later we bought a home and my hus- But we only give to those who appre- 
ithout are Narcissi, Irises, Peonies, Gaillardias, band planted some Asters, donated by ciate, and mever now to those who ask 
fit to Delphiniums, certain Lilies, and the a neighbor, and bought some other for them. 
like. things, including Roses, most of which “OnE GROWER” 
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A True Bird Story 


Not long ago a friend told me of an 
experience he once had with a mother 
Humming bird and her nest. How many 
of you have ever seen a Humming bird’s 
nest in its natural place? It is one of 
the rare thi to find. 

The mother Humming bird in the story 
built her nest in a low apple tree, just. 
outside my friend’s window. He could 
look right into it. It was such a tiny 
nest of plant down, cobwebs, and lichens, 
and so nearly the color of the branch on. 
which it nested that it was hard to see, 
even when one knew just where to look. 
Soon there were two small white eggs in 
the nest. They hatched into tiny, help- 
less baby birds, that at once began to eat 
and grow. The mother had a very curi- 
ous way of feeding her little ones. She 
would fly away in search of food—sweet 
nectar from her ‘favorite flowers in 
garden and orchard, and a host of tiny 
insects. These she swallowed. Back she 
would come to the nest, ond, poties Set 
bill into that of one young bird, would 
raise some of he Sond Shuns Der oun crap 
and so give the baby its meal. Then 
would be the other’s turn. “ae 

As time went on the little birds grew 
to be as large as bumblebees, and were 
covered with a fine black down. One day 
the mother bird did not «ome back after 
she left in the. morning. She did not 
come at noon. At night she was still 
away. The little ones were very hungry. 
My friend did not know what to do, but 
finally he cut the branch off some distance 
below the nest and took the whole thing 
over to a near-by store, where he was 
working. He carefully hung it up out 
of of cats, or rats, oz mice. Next 


toothpick and drop by drop let the honey 
fall into the o mouths. So the baby 
Humming bi had their — _ The 
next morning they had breakfast in the 

same way. 
About noon the second day my friend 
was back 


again and nearly wild because she could 
not find her nest or her babies. What 
could he do now? The branch was cut 
off and was hanging over in the store. 
Could he give the bird her nest again? 

fy try, anyway. So he went 


Then he went inside to wa 

The mother bird was troubled. There 
was her nest and in it were her babies. 
But something was different. What was 
that strange bump? She would hop 
branch to within a few inches 


she took to gain courage eno to cross 
the binding. But at evening she fed her 
babies once more. After that she raised 
them without any more trouble until they 
left the nest themselves. 
Is not that an interesting story? I 
think it is the most interesting bird story 
I have ever heard. I know that it is 
true, because I know my friend would not 
lie, even to make a good 5S 
could the mother Humming bird have 
that day when she stayed away 


been 
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from her nest? I think we may be sure 
that she did not stay away of her own 
accor. Something must have kept her. 
Once I knew of a boy who caught a 
Humming bird and kept in it a fruit jar 
all of one day. He did not hurt it, nor 
did be mean to hurt it. At night he let 
it go again. But perhaps that bird had 
a nesit, too. Perhaps something like that 
happened to the bird in our story. At 
any wate, it makes us think that we may 
be breaking up homes when we capture 
the wild things and hold them, even for 
a few hours. Most times it is better to 
leave them free, and to study them that 
way all we can.—Rural New Yorker 


Note by the Editor: 

The above is a children’s department story, 
but s» far as we can see equally as useful and 
interesting to older ones. In fact, it is said that 
writings which are made simple and clear for 

young es; , are imes also appre- 
ciated by 





Will Always Have Birds 


We will always have birds of some 
kind, and I see no occasion to worry, for 
we have enough Robins to eat four times 
our annual crop of cut worms, etc., but 
they won’t do it as long as they can get 
par of earth worms and fruits to eat. 

f all kinds of insects were destroyed 
utterly, many more species of birds would 
also disappeer as as many beautiful 
flowering plants which depend upon the 
imajros of some destructive insect to as- 
sist in pollenizing their flowers. In con- 
templating these things one is forced to 
observe the inter-de) ence of birds, in- 
sects and plant life, and only a little 
knowledge concerning them has ever been 
in print. J. A. MorDEN, (In Canadian 
Horticulturist) 





A Blue Jay made his appearance in 
the editor’s enon January 8. He 
has a once since. Hope he will 
stay with us all winter. This -is the 
first Blue Jay that we have seen in 
northern New York and we wonder if 
they will become ent residents 
here. While the Blue Jay has been ac- 
cused of mischievousness and perhaps 
worse, yet as a newcomer to this sec- 
tion of the country, he will be made 
welcome. 


Summer Begonias 
By EpitH SerH-SMiTH, (Ontario) 


Have you started growing your Be- 
mias yet? What Begonias do I mean? 
ot those little pink and white flowered 
plants that invade the home at Christ- 
mas time,—a last moment’s nearly-for- 
gotten git, that arrive nearly frozen and 
romptly shed their blossoms over the 
inner table where they first figure, and 
finally over the kitchen window sill. You 
further proclaim your intense dislike for 
Begonias and every other form of 
wretched, suffering transparent leaved 
house plants. It is a murder of inno- 
cents to bring them away from the green- 
house, you proclaim. 

I hate the cruelty of it, too, I acknowl- 
edge, but I have no words to express 
my admiration and pride for their aris- 
tocratic cousins, the big, healthy, out 
door summer Begonias, as fla yant, 
prosperous and healthy as a native Dan- 
delion. Come and see my twenty next 
June. They stand in a row, with gaudy 
coral, yellow, red, or white blossoms,— 
some single, some double, and all the 
—— with shining yellow bee-infested 

earts. 

To get down to tin-tacks,—if you want 
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this color pageant next summer you 
must start now. Get the’ bulbs imme- 
diately. If you are an old hand at . as 
I am, you will have potted them last 
fall in oven-dried earth and stored them 
in the cool dark cellar. 

At any rate, whether potted last fall 
or now, put them in a warm, dark spot 
and water faithfully day by day until 
you see them first sprout and then un- 
fold little, wrinkled, baby leaves. 

[By the way, do not do as I did with 
my first bulb, plant it upside down. The 
concave is the upper side. 

‘With the first leaf, move them into 
the warm sunlight. Give them a south 
window, and they will Ww sometimes 
with alarming and spindling speed. 

Winter by this time will have van- 
ished, and soon the closed porch may 
held then on probabation. With the first 
real summer weather out of doors they 
go, into the garden bed or larger tubs. 

Now the success of the enterprise de- 
pends on two features, correct light and 
sufficiently rich food. Begonias have deli- 
cate complexions, and the sun that ur 
amd helps its tall yellow namesake; 
blisters and destroys these even brighter 
blossoms. Therefore plant your Begonia 
tubers in a well-shaded bed or in pots on 
the north side of the house where only 
the afternoon glow can reach them. 

Next the food,—they are gluttons, and 
for best results demand a soil that is 
three-quarters well rotted manure with 
an occasional entrée of mineral fertilizer. 
No sand, sawdust or gutter-gravel will 


In addition, they like considerable in- 
dividual room and plenty of water. 

In June, probably, you will get your 
first blossom. Measure it at once for 
it will be the biggest you will get from 
that plant. It ought to be seven inches 
from one fluted petal edge to the other. 

No sooner does the glorious army burst 
forth than comes the danger of hail, wind 
and rain for the plants are heavy, and 
very brittle. I have them staked up as 
strongly as raspberry canes, and tied 
with wide, firm bands of inconspicuous 
hr vel ted oO lant rin 

Ss you a blossom plant prepa 
am odd three-sided seed- : ind the 
faded blossom break it off, for the seed 
will never ripen and this form of repro- 
duction is too costly to the plant family. 

I learned with the greatest joy and in- 
terest, that if I examined the biggest 
bulbs I would find that there was an ad- 
ditional acquired bud on it, and that by 
eatting the bulb in two, I should have 
two plants instead of one. 


Chinese Woolflower 


Note your recommendation of the 
Chinese Woolfiower ina recent issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. My experience 
oom srg’ summer with this flower has 
been that it has been the “best seller” 
of all annuals. No matter what other 
flowers I displayed this Celosia was al- 
ways taken and often in preference to 
Gladioli, Asters, Zinnias, etc. 

The original color sells the best. I 
also had the light pink and dark pink of 
this Woolflower, and they are uti- 
ful but less showy. There is a golden 
yellow color now and I anticipate a 
demand for this new shade. 

If the flowers are cut and held in 
bunches with the heads downward to 
dry they will retain their color and 
form for a long while. 


JOSEPH F. SIMPSON 
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The Rose 








Pink Roses 


BY JESSE A. CURREY, Editor, (In Portland Roses) 


E surprising thing when the vote 
on pink Roses was tabulated was to 
find that one Rose which does not 


George Arends and while it is little culti- 
vated in Portland the vote demonstrated 
that those casting ballots evidently did 
not let their personal preference guide 
their judgment, for while George Arends 
is not as popular a Rose from a public 
standpoint as many other pink varieties, 
it is really a Rose everyone should have, 
for it is as good a pink as Frau Karl 
Druschki is a white and certainly 
is far better than many pink Roses we 
now cultivate. 

The vote on pink Roses showed that 
Caroline Testout, Fava and George 
Arends were the three receiving 
highest number of ballots. It was nat- 
urally to be expected in a Pacific North- 
west vote that Caroline Testout would 
rank first for undoubtedly, despite the 
many who decry it on the grounds that 
it is too common and is to be found in 
ev aa it is a wonderful Rose and 
entith to the support of every Rose 
grower. The fact that it is found in 
every garden is its greatest endorsement 
and we should all hope that it will never 
disappear. It has been the one Rose 
which has made Portland internationally 
famous as “The Rose City;” therefore 
is entitled to the first P am in our affec- 
tions. To those who it because of 
its wide planting, I think the greater part 
of their criticism comes from the fact 
that ae do not bestow upon it the same 
care and attention they do on some other 
variety. If they would give Caroline 
Testout the same loving attention they 
would find out the great ibilities of 
this Rose. One source of complaint is 
that it is not fragrant. If Caro Test- 
out is picked in the bud stage and before 
the morning sun has had an . corertenity 
to evaporate all the oil, you will find that 
a a oe — and earned 

ce, course not in as great a 
volume as some other Roses but certainly 
sufficient. Caroline Testout is more 
abused than any other Rose in the 

Because it is such a prolific 

loomer we go into the garden, cut a big 
handful cf them and give them away. 
They soon droop their heads and then 
we condemn the Rose, whereas the fault 
was all our own. If we had plunged the 
cut blooms into water as soon as cut and 
allowed them to harden off for a few 
hours before ing them around in a 
tightly clenched fist in a hot sun, you 
a find they would apes e: their 
uty quite as long as any garden Rose. 
Caroline Testout was produced in 1890 
by Pernet Ducher, resulting from a cross 
of Madam de Tartas and Lady Mary 
Fitzwilliam. It was one of the very first 
hybrid tea Roses, for when it was brought 
out there were only about six others. 
Caroline Testout has its drawbacks as 
well as other Roses and probably its most 
serious defect is the heavy, floppy char- 
acter of the bloom. It is healthy, very 
strong in resisting mildew and a remark- 
able bloomer, bushes in Portland produc- 
ing frequently more than one hundred 
flowers at a time. In pruning all the 
new shoots of a season should be cut 


severely and all laterails which have car- 
ried flowers should be cut to two or three 
eyes. Caroline Testowt should have an 
honored place in every garden if for no 
other m than that she has been the 
parent of a number of our finest Roses, 
and honors are due her for this. Frau 
Karl Druschki is an offspring of Caroline 
Testout, resulting from a cross with 
Merville de Lyon. Among’ the other chil- 
dren of Caroline Téstout are such notable 
Roses as Aimee Cociiet, George Laing 
Paul, Koenigen Carola, Christine Wright, 
Le Detroit, and she also produced such 
—— as Admiral Dewey and Mrs. Long- 
wort 


George Arends, the: pink Roses to re- 
ceive the second greatest number of 
votes, is little knowm and it is rather 
surprising that it is not listed in the 
Roses of the National Rose Soci of 
England. Itisa = offspring of Frau 
Karl Druschki and was first produced in 
Holland in 1910. It is listed in some 
catalogues as Pink Frau Karl Druschki 
but its proper name is George Arends. 
In California it is = extensively 
grown and at Seattle it found a hos- 
= welcome, for last year at the 

ttle show it won the greatest honors. 
It is a bright flower and has the same 
characteristic as Frau Karl Druschki 
but possibly more healthy, for in Port- 
land dat ——- to = as its 
paren’ e foliage is a light green 
and the blooms when disbuddet are quite 
large. It has an advantage over its 
parent in that its stems are not stiff but 
amply strong enough to carry the flowers 
in an upright position and has few 
thorns. In my own garden I have George 
Arends budded on an Oregon sweet briar 
and it has produced most striking re- 
sults. In a season it has thrown w 
shoots eight and nine feet long and it 
blooms continuously from.early June un- 
til there is a very heavy frost. It will 
readily root from came bet plants on 
their own roots should transplanted 
at least twice so as to get a good root 
system and this transplanting naturally 
sets back the blooming qualities of the 
Rose. As George Arends is a hybrid 
perpetual it will do well under much 
more severe weather conditions than in 
Portland. In the Pacific Northwest a 
three-year-old } ane of George Arends 
will produce from seventy to ninety 
blooms in a season and as an illustration 
of what it does in other communities in 
the government test garden at Washing- 
ton it produced sixty-one flowers in a 
season. George Arends is truly a very 
satisfactory and it should be in 
every garden. 

If the Rose world owed E. Gurney 
Hill, no other debt for his more than 
fifty years of Rose pootnde, it would 
owe him an unpayable debt for finding 
and giving us the Rose Ophelia, which 
was one of the three pink Roses receiv- 
ing the highest vote. In 1912 when Mr. 
Hill went to England he found this Rose 
at the establishment of Paul & Son. and 
it. was not regarded in much favor, in 
fact it was so little considered that onl 
three plants of it had been propa 
The wonderful Rose iseniaiee Mr. 
Hill told him that it was a great Rose 
and he bought it and brought to America 
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the three plants. So great was his faith 
in the Rose that he would not even con- 
sent to having the three plants sane 
to him but he carried them with him. 
His faith has certainly been vindicated 
by the > pet poomasty that has been 
accorded Ophelia, because it is not only 
a great Rose from the florist standpoint 
but is also one of the best Roses in the 
garden. Its grace of form, its brilliancy 
of color, its lasting quality and length of 
stems are its strong points. It is also 
very healthy and little subject to mildew 
or other disease. Its origin is shrouded 
in some doubt for English producers do 
not make public their Rose breeding 
secrets, but this much is known and that 
is that one of its parents was Antoine 
Reviore and no doubt from this parent 
it got much of the richness of its color, 
ee the orange tints. Not only 
Ophelia been a t Rose itself but 
it has been a remarkable producer ‘both 
by sport and seed of many fine Roses. 
Among these can be named May Martin 
and Oregon helia, produced in Port- 
land, Madam Butterfly, Columbia, Rosa- 
lind, Ophelia Supreme, Evelyn, and a 
long list of others which have appeared 
in the last five years. Ophelia not only 
produces perfect Roses, highly colored 
and of charming fragrance, but produces 
a great number of them and over a long 
period. In Portland gardens Ophelia 
produced as high as seventy good Roses 
where little disbudding is practiced. In 
Little Rock, Ark., it will se as high as 
Seer ere blooms and in Washington the 
ion ranges around forty. This 
will indicate that it is of service in al- 
most any climate and will do well where 
the weather is severe in winter, pro- 
vided it is given proper protection. As 
a garden helia can take first 
rank and any one who does not have it 
and some of its better offsprings are 
missing many pleasures. 


Growing Seedling Roses 


After eight years of hybridizing and 
raising Rose seedlings I will say that 
the time from planting to blooming 
is uncertain. I have had bloom from 
seedlings in two months after germi- 
nation, and some have required as long 
as three years. It seems that the 
species or variety of parents seem to 
have no bearing on the length of time 
it takes a seedling to bloom. 

Out of ten seedlings, George Dickson 
x Edith Part, they were all of fair 
size in plant six months after germi- 
nation. Two produced blooms in six 
months, the rest bloomed the third 
year. To further show the peculiari- 
ties of the Rose family it may be noted 
that George Dickson is a deep red and 
Edith Part a deep pink with yellow at 
base of petals. One of the twelve 
meng 2 agent myth pwn vy mmr 
age of sixty-seven and highly fra 

As I write I have before me a seed- 
ling which is a cross between Frau 
Karl Druschki and Hugh Dickson. 
The seed was planted in October and 
the plant appeared in the middle of 
December, 1921. . The seedling at this 
date, February 1, has a full developed 
bud, just a month and a half old. Bud 
is white like seed bearing parent. 

Of all Roses for seed bearing, to 
give quick results in germination and 
early blooming, I find Frau Karl 
Druschki leads them all. 

H. W. Hopcson 
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' Editorial Notes 

Have you remembered to order seeds 
for planting a section of the garden for 
cut flowers? A few rows in the vege- 
table garden can be used for this pur- 
They will do well there, and 
keeping the blossoms picked will not 
detract from the general appearance 
of the floral sections. Many, we might 
almost say, most gardeners appear 
selfish, because they just can not strip 
the hardy borders or other beds of their 
flowers. If care and much thought 
have been expended in selecting and 
planting for certain desired effects, cut- 
ting the blossoms destroys the very 
object sought. Of course here and 
there a bloom may be clipped off that 
= not be missed, but many can not 


Still, a real flower lover wants to 
share his garden with his friends, 
especially sick ones, and one can always 
have something to cut if plans are 
made to meet this want. 

In the very early spring, the Arabis 
border will supply many attractive 
bunches of white blossoms, possessing 
a delightful perfume, delicate enough 
for the sick room. One can pick and 
pick and pick without the general 
appearance of the border being injured 
in the least, as the blossoms are so 
plentiful. This supply lasts nearly a 
month. 

Pansies set out in the early autumn 
will soon be offering their beautiful 
blooms and fairly begging to be picked 
that their time of flowering may be 
lengthened. 

Perhaps one has set out a few Tulips 
or Narcissi in an—out of the general 


’ plan spot—where their treasures can be 


gathered without being missed. If not, 
why not think of it when ordering 
bulbs for next fall? 

Irises usually bloom so freely that a 
stalk or two can be gathered from a 
clump of average size, and the best 


varieties are too beautiful to be crowded 
together in large bouquets. 

Now come the Roses, and they seem 
almost made to be picked. Here and 
there a dainty Hybrid Tea can be 
selected for the table or sick room, and 
more will come soon to take its place. 
One beautiful Rose, in a suitable vase, 
is enough in a sick room, and really 
gives more pleasure than a quantity, 
as much of the individual beauty of 
shape and coloring is obscured when 
crowded with others. For the living 
room, it isa joy to gather armfuls of 
the old-fashioned blush Roses. And 
some fence or wall space should be 
found in an out of the way spot where 
they can just grow and bloom. They 
must, however, be kept away from the 
hardy flowers, as they send up suckers 
in all directions. This we know to our 
sorrow, as our neighbor has the Roses 
running riot just across the fence from 
our border. The fight to save the 
border from being completely overrun, 
is ceaseless. 

When the month of Roses is passed, 
early annuals will be blooming, and 
from now on the vegetable garden can 
be made to supply a few cut flowers 
every day, if a little forethought has 
been exercised. They need not take 
up much room, either. 

Besides these, a few Early Cosmos 
may be scattered among the perennials, 
and their beautiful blossoms can be 
freely cut the rest of the season. 

Nasturtiums and Sweet Peas must 
be gathered every day or two to prevent 
seed forming. 

Gladioli seem to be made for cut- 
ting. Half their beauty is lost unless 
they are gathered and placed, not over 
three stalks in a vase, where each blos- 
som can be fully enjoyed. We believe 
only those of a kind should be put to- 
gether. Great bunches give the effect 
of beautiful coloring, but the exquisite 
beauty of form and markings is lost. 
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Surely a real flower lover will provide 


for both the beauty of ‘the garden as a 


whole and special enjoyment of the cut 
flowers for himself and friends. 


We have discovered that the English 
Sparrow can be about as good an acro- 
bat as the Chickadee, if he really wants 
something. One was discovered per- 
forming all kinds of feats, while eating 
suet that had been purposely wired to 
the under side of a limb for Wood- 
peckers and Chickadees only. 








It is fortunate that the severe weather 
of January was preceded by a heavy 
fall of snow, affording protection to 
the gardens. The mild (?) winter sud- 
denly changed its mind, evidently. 


If other Garden Clubs have articles 
written for their meetings that they 
are especially desirous of saving, and 
that might be of general interest to 
flower growers, such articles could be 
printed in this department by mailing 
same to the address given in our 
heading. 

Our own venture in the magazine 
line, The Garden News, was caused by 
the difficulty of getting space in the 
daily papers, during the war, for the 
publication of articles, for which there 
was a considerable demand. 

We hope many articles will be sent 
in. 

We try to keep our subjects a little 
ahead of the season, as the comment 
has often been truthfully made in re- 
gard to garden magazines, that the 
information comes too late to be acted 
upon. 

Useful Hints for March 


This is the principal month for in- 
door planting. During the early part 
is the sowing and during the latter 
transplanting. 


By the end of the month, if spring 
decides to come early, trees can be set 
out. Shrubs should be moved, if neces- 
sary, before they begin to leaf out. 


All pruning should be finished before 
the warm spring sun starts the sap 
upward. reo aah Ti sad is usually made 
the latter arch, when the sap 
has ascended a ‘on feet up the trunk. 
After that, trimming causes loss of the 
tree’s blood unless the wound is quickly 
covered with grafting wax or some 
similar preparation. — 








One of the greatest joys of March is 
watching for the first Robin. All sorts 
and conditions of men and women, 
boys and girls, seem to enter into this 
joy. It is indeed a hapless human who 
is immune. 

Robins are not the only birds that 
return this month, but the fact is un- 
known to the average non-interested 
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ener: homers. . aes may — 
ave preceded Robins; and Son . 
rows are little, if, any; behind. Flocks 
ings have been seen as 


known to hatch their first brood by the 
middle of April. Practically all kinds 
that will come to city gardens, 
house-hunting early in April. ; 


All seed should be tested, before 
planting, to insure success and prevent 
loss of time. This is especially true of 
seed saved over from year to year. 
Some kinds are perfectly good, while 
other varieties lose their vitality. Much 
depends, too, upon how the seed has 
been cared for, and whether it was 


mature when gathered, and then prop- 
erly cured. seed is the first 
uisite of a successful garden 


esting seed is a very simple process 
re a od eee between ov ~~ 
of moist blo paper or clo y 
these on a plate and cover with another 
plate, thus retaining the moisture. 
amine — es place in from 
two to eight days. e greater por- 
tion of the seeds sprout, they are safe 
to sow. Even the tested seeds can be 
used if handled carefully, not to break 
off the tiny sprouts. 


Spring may come early enough to 
allow sowing in cold frames ouad alaaet 
surely in hotbeds. Early Lettuce and 
Radishes can be obtained thus, and 
many annuals can be started early, 
thus lengthening the flowering season. 
A cold e is easily made and but 
little trouble to care for. 





Indoor Success With Seeds 
. BY F. S. WRIGHT 
(Written expressly for The Flewer Grower] 
FLATS AND SOIL 


To be successful with seeds started 
indoors, the planter must first see that 
the flat or box is the proper sy 
which should be two to three inches, 
the length and width to suit the con- 
venience of the planter. 

Place about an inch of rough dirt in 
the bottom of the flat, then fill with 
sifted soil to within half an inch of the 
top. The compost should be made up 
of good, rich garden soil, rather _— 
with about one-third of sand mixed in. 

Place the flat in a window facing 
south or having any good exposure 
where it will get the sun. 


DEPTH TO PLANT 


If you contemplate planting seeds 
such as Petunias, which are very fine, 
they should be sown on the surface and 
gently pressed in. You can raise Glox- 
inia, Tuberous Begonia and many other 
fine seed in the house if care is taken 
in the planting. Seeds that are larger 
should be covered lightly, unless they 
are very large. Very large ones should 
be planted half an inch deep. A little 
study of nature will show you how 
deep seeds should be planted. For 


instance, take a walk in your garden dur- 
ing the summer and you will notice the 
seedling Hollyhocks. When the seeds 
are Be and fall to the ground, they 
qui y germinate. The same is true 
of Delphiniums, Foxgloves and many 
others. This goes to show that seeds 
of these plants need very little cover- 
ing. Other plants also dropped their 
seed but it did not germinate unless 
you happened to have spaded around 
the plants and accidentally covered the 

. Which proves that these kinds 
need deeper planting. 

CARE OF SEEDLINGS 

Sow thinly, and when the seedlings 
are large enough so that you can thin 
them out, do so. These can be trans- 
planted into other flats, and when large 
can be placed in two and a half or 
three-inch flower pots until the weather 
permits planting out of doors. 

There are many kinds of seeds that 
can be planted in the house with good 
success. I have seen some of the finest 
Cyclamen thus raised from seed, mak- 
ing fine specimens. And they are in- 
deed a very interesting plant. 

Many flower lovers complain of their 
jeoed luck with raising seedlings in the 

ouse. The main trouble is, the seeds 
are planted either too deep or not deep 


enough. Also, the seeds are not kept 
moist enough or are too much so. 
Then again, they may have been kept 
in a room where the sun rarely ever 
shines. The consequence is the young 
plants grow spindling and become 
worthless. 

Seedlings of Antirrhinum, Clarkia, 
Coleus, Pinks, Salpiglossis, Stock, and 
many others, when reach two or 
three inches high, should be pinched 
back, in order to encourage side shoots. 

If you are going to raise some of the 
more tender plants, as the Gloxinias 
and Tuberous Begonias, they should 
be kept in the house or in a cold frame. 
Pot these plants, when they are very 
small, in pots known as thumb pots, 
(two-inch size), and then plunge them 
in a frame and in coal ashes. 

Be careful not to let water touch the 
leaves of Gloxinias as it will brown the 
leaves. When the plants have four or 
five leaves, repot to a larger jar. Con- 
tinue repotting as the plants age 
The Gloxinia is a greenhouse bulb, but 
it can be rai as a house plant with 
a little care. 

With all seedlings, when very small, 
it is well, on very warm days, when 
the sun is extremely hot, to shade with 
newspapers to keep them moist. 


Sweet Pea Culture 


BY MABEL J. C. BOWES 
(From The Garden News) 


WONDER how many of you know 
that a woman was the first person 
to really cultivate and start the 
growing and improving of the va- 


rieties of Sweet Peas in this country? 


And she came from Jefferson County 
in this State. (THE FLOWER GROWER 
is published in Jefferson County, N. Y.) 

he was a quarryman’s wife who 
was fond of flowers and had a natural 
tenden to cultivate and improve 
them. She worked for over twenty- 
five years developing a hardy Sweet 
Pea. This was over sixty years ago, 
and no one knows what her name was. 

Since that time the cultivation of 
Sweet Peas has become so oer and 
profitable that each year brings new 
varieties and novelties. 

Today there are about one thousand 
named varieties. I tried counting them 
and, after reaching 679, gave it up as 
too rH 

In 1 they became a very papules 

flower—then seemed to wane in favor, 
but since 1904, when the Spencer va- 
rieties were introduced into this coun- 
try from England, the interest in Sweet 
Peas has been at fever heat. 
_ A National Sweet Pea Society, which 
is one of the largest horticultural asso- 
ciations in the world, was organized in 
England. 

It was eon a — oo im 
type was developed, an ey ve 
been so much more beautiful, and with 
the great variety of coloring, it is no 
wonder that Sweet Peas have become 
so popular. These waved edged petals 





are the varieties now mostly F ensrony 
the original being the Countess Spencer. 
All the experiments are now tried on 
the various Spencer “descendants,” as 
they are so much larger, better and 
more beautiful 

The following directions for prepar- 
ing the soil and planting, have been 
gleaned from our own experiences, and 
may not fit every case. The soil of 
each garden must be taken into ac- 
count, for even adjoining lens may 
have different kinds of soil. We have 
tried many innovations and schemes, 
but finally decided _— the manner of 
cultivation that I will describe, as giv- 
ing the best results. ¥ 

n the fall we decide where we will 
have our Sweet Peas next year, as we 
always change the location. Then we 
spade up that place as deep as possible 
and mix it thoroughly with old horse 
manure and some e- a 
ound roughly turned 


We leave the 
up all winter. e big lumps of earth 
are not broken up or finely powdered, 


because the air passages would become 
closed and our labor lost. The snow 
helps as a fertilizer, and gets into the 
cracks and crevices left, and is of great 
benefit. : 

In the spring this place is forked 
over and a little soot and more manure 
perhaps added. Then a trench, not 
more than a foot deep, is dug, and the 
seeds put into it about three inches 
under ground and from four to six 
inches apart. The seeds are usually 
soaked in luke-warm water from three 
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to eight hours previous to sowing. 
The ate Bo done anywhere from the 
middle of March to the first of April, 
according to the season. 

‘The best blossoms come from plants 
the seeds for which were planted not 
less than four inches apart. These 
plants are we and healthier. 

We always plant in long rows al- 
though I have seen good results from 
clumps. The arrangement must de- 
eye — the amount of space one 

and the sunlight they get. 

When grown in rows there need be no 
over-crowding, the vines get better ex- 
posure, and are more easily trained. 
Also weeding would be more difficult in 
clumps. And when in rows, the daily 
gathering of blossoms is much more 
expeditiously done, as both sides can 
be reached. a rm I said 
both sides can approached. We 
found it much better to plant where 
the rows could be walked around and 
picked and watered from both sides. 

As the young plants begin to emerge 
from the ground, great care must 
taken to keep them in good condition, 
and hoed daily, so that the earth is 
heaped up mound-shaped on each side. 
The trenches should be watched so 
that water will not settle and stand 
long in them, and that no surface water 
can drain into them. When the plants 
are up five or six inches, we put one 
tall stake at each end of the row, and 
if the row is a v long one, one in 
the middle also. en we stretch soft 
Jute twine, large size, across, each 
“bar” of twine being about three inches 

her than the last. 
ext to be considered is the watering 
t. Different soils need different rules. 
msequently, a hard and fast one can- 
not be laid down. The best time to 
water Sweet Peas is in the evening, 
thus giving the plants several hours in 
which to take up moisture and plant 
food, the better to fit them for the 
strain of the morrow. Three or four 
waterings a week in dry weather, is 
usually sufficient. Water thoroughly. 
After the plants begin to bloom, 
manure-water is an absolute necessity. 
Half an ounce of nitrate of soda to a 
gallon of water, used once in two weeks, 
will act as a stimulant. Soot-water is 
an excellent plant food and helps to 
give color to the blossoms. Sheep and 
cow manure make the best manure- 


water. Guano is another good plant 
food and is safe and reliable. Wesoak 
guano in a bag for a day or two before 
using, and then use the water. One 
pound to thirty gallons of water is the 
proportion. 

oo much hot sun will burn both 
plants and blossoms. They can be 
shaded by stretching cloth over them. 

Morning is the best time to cut Sweet 

‘eas. 

Many diseases attack Sweet Peas. 
The most common are mildew, spot 
and blight. Mildew is a fungus disease 
which spreads rapidly. If dusting with 
soot does not check it, try a mixture of 
four parts of sulphur to one of the dust 
of quicklime. previous years have 
brought spots on the leaves and pods 
of your Sweet Peas, begin early to spray 
with Sulphide of Potassium (liver of 
sulphur), one ounce to two gallons of 
water, to which is added three ounces 
This usually has the 


Blight is the commonest disease and 
a source of considerabie trouble. Dull, 
yellowish blotches first appear on the 
foliage, then turn toa grey mold. The 
enormous quantity of spores which are 
evident in this mold stage, give a good 
indication of the great possibilities of 
perpetuating the trouble. As each 
— matures and bursts, it quickly 
istributes the disease, for which reason 
it needs dealing with in a very drastic 
fashion at once. Spraying with the 
Sulphide of Potassium mixture is best. 
Used freely in the early stages, it will 
usually check the disease. 
Slugs come to Sweet Peas. oftenest 
when they are planted near fences and 
in shady places, as they have something 


to crawl under during the warm hours 


of the day. 

Lime and soot worked into the soil 
freely before planting, and sprinkled 
over the plants as they grow, will be of 
great benefit. Also, dust powdered 
alum over the plants. No slug wants 
a second taste of alum, and it wont 
hurt plants of any kind. 

Mice like Sweet Pea seeds, even after 
they have started to grow. The little 
white cabbage moth likes the leaves 
and may be seen in numbers feeding 
on the underside of the leaves. They 
do not like the taste of sulphur, but 
especially do they dislike alum. 





The Cypripedium (Lady’s Slipper) 


Our native Cypripediums, or Lady’s 
Slippers, are members of an extensive 
genus of terrestrial Orchids with flowers 
oO grace and beauty, and the 
state of New York supplies us with six 
beautiful species. All of them are well 
worthy of the attention of our amateur 
cultivators who are interested in the 
cultivation of new, rare, or beautiful 


plants. 

Se ey may be easily grown 
in the mixed flower er, and require 
but little care or attention after they 
are planted, providing certain require- 








ments are complied with. It must be 
remembered that they are shade-loving 
plants and they should be placed in a 
well-drained, shady place where they 
can be given a soil largely composed of 
leaf mould. The Myr in which they 
are planted should be raised several 
inches to ensure good drainage and the 
plants should be placed in groups of 
three or five, keeping them about five 
inches apart. Frequent disturbance of 
the plants should be avoided. 
Cypripediums are safely transplanted 
from their native homes at any season 
of the year if ly removed with 
large masses of earth attached to their 
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roots and not allowed to suffer for want 
of moisture until they become estab- 
lished. 

Of the several species, C. spectabilis, 
the showy Lady’s Slipper, is the finest 
of all, as it develops during the month 
of June, on stalks about two feet in 
height, several large leaves and one or 
more flowers of a rosy purple color. 
C. iflorum, the yellow Lady’s Slip- 
per, has a leafy stem, growing a foot 
in height, on the top of which is borne 
one or two prsvaes fragrant flowers. 
C. acaule is popularly known as the 
Moccasin Flower or;Red Lady’s Slipper. 
This variety sends up two broad green 
leaves and between them arises a stalk 
about a foot in height, bearing one or 
more large, showy, purple flowers. All 
of these Cypripediums bloom during 
the months of May and June. 

Cuas. E. PARNELL 


The Snowdrop 


Earliest bud that decks the garden, 
fairest of the it race, 
First-born child of vernal Flora, 
Seeking mild thy lowly place ; 
ey pote Ty 7: deal 
jeased we hail thee, spotless blossom, 
erald of the infant Spring. 
—Langhorne 

The Snowdrop (Galanthus nivalis) 
belongs to the natural order of Amary]- 
lideoe, and is therefore related to the 
Amaryllis and Crinum. The common 
variety is a native of southern Europe, 
where it is found growing in pasture 
and in woods. In this country it is 
cultivated in ens and much a 
on account of its early season of bloom 
and for its simple beauty. 

Its common name is derived from the 
snow-white coloring and from the fact 
that this bulbous plant, one of the earli- 
est to bloom in the garden, often throws 
up through the snow, asiender scape, 
tipped by a delicate, snow-white flower. 
Because of the delicate coloring and 
drooping habit, a single blossom of the 
Snowdrop is rather inconspicuous, but 
in masses the pallid, nodding, bell- 
shaped blossoms look 

Like pendent flakes of v 


egetating snow, 
The early herald of the infant year, 
Ere yet tturous Crocus dares to blow, 
Beneath % 





ser 
Pa 


adven' 
the orchard boughs thy buds appear 


While still the cold north-east ungerial lowers, 
And scarce the Hazel in the leafless 
Or Sallows show their La iy powder'd flowers, 
The grass is spangled with thy silver drops. 
—Smith 
BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 


Here is an appreciation by a recip- 
ient of bountiful favors of bloom given 
by a neighbor. It is beautifully ex- 
pressed and shows how example 
teaches and how one’s efforts with 
flowers influence others. 

“T believe a man who can produce a 
more beautiful flower is a true bene- 
factor and should have the same 
recognition as that accorded to the 
man who writes a better poem or de- 
livers a better sermon. This thought 
came to me repeatedly during the past 
summer as I gathered inspiration from 
your flowering backyard, and I want 
to pass it on to you.” 


Dr. L. J. MOORMAN 
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[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


Plan Your Spring Garden 


What about the little 
garden that you have had 
tucked away in a corner of 
yest mind ever since Jack 

rost cut down the last 
flower, late in the fall, and 
you reluctantly turned your 
face houseward, probably 
pleased with the season’s 
returns in health, happiness 
and, perchance, 
that very hour that you resolved that 
you would have a bigger, better and 
more beautiful planting the next sea- 
son? 

Perhaps, at the time, yon thought of 
a flower Fe tape only, but the world 
hunger of the winter must have caused 
a to decide to have at least a small 

tchen garden wherein you could 

w enough of the staple vegetables 
or your table rare | summer, and by 
the cold pack method of canning, have 
a bountiful supply stored away for 
winter use, as well as extras for those 
worthy ones less fortunate than your- 





It is just as well if you did not save 

eed, as a reliable seedsman will fur- 
nish you with seeds that have been 
properly cured, carefully kept through 
the winter and will give you a large 
per cent of germination. It does not 
pay to risk planting seed that are 
doubtful. 


Keep up with the times by trying 
some of the new offerings. There is 
an army of people who are devoting 
their time to the study and production 
of new varieties along'certain lines in 
which they specialize, and you may be 
sure that some of them have come to 
stay, for a time at least, until they, too, 
must make way for even ones. 

The description of “ Moneymaker 
Corn” sounds good and we believe it 
well worth trying ; also the new Puget 
Sound Delphiniums, some of which are 
said to be quite ruffled. 

There are new Dahlias without num- 
ber. We had opportunity to try, as 
cut flow a few varieties last season 
and found Princess Mary, a large 
mauve pink, to have exceptionally good 
substance. The large blooms which 
face upward, are supported by long 
strong stems. 

Dahlia Red Cross, a large bloom of 
orange color, shaded yellow, is one of 
the new desirable varieties ; Vivi 
a cactus variety showing a large bloom 
of a beautiful old rose color. 

Last summer, when the heat was in- 
tense, a few spikes of Gladiolus, A. W. 
Hunt, were sent us by mail, and after 
being in water, the closely packed buds 
opened into fine large blooms, showing 
heat resistance and excellent sub- 
stance. 

The old smelly, magenta Petunia has 
gone forever and in its place we find 
“ Ruffled Monsters” of several inches 
in diameter; the wonderful “Peony 
Flowered” and other equally interest- 


Mrs. Austin’s Talks 





ofit, for was it not 











ing “Creations” all possess- 
ing delicious fragrance: 
But for delicate refinement 
of form and color the Pearl 
_ Of Kentfield is among the 
leading ones. 
The “ Modern Gladiolus” 
is a most striking example 
of the work of the plant 
breeder, and if you pur- 
chased—or better yet— 
found a rare gem among 
your own seedlings last summer, it is 
quite likely that every time you have 
put coal into the furnace this winter, 
ou have slipped into the bulb room and 
ooked lovingly at that bulb and its 
cluster of bulblets. The very sight of 
it called up a mental picture of it in all 
its richness of color as you saw it 
when growing in your garden, and 
you want to increase 4 pg stock of it 
as fast as possible. If the bulb is very 
large and fine you may contemplate 
splitting it into two or three parts and 

us increasing your stock of large 


bulbs more quickly, but if, as yet, you 
have only the one bulb it might be 
better, and certainly safer, to wait until 


you have two or three bulbs before cut- 
ting it as some condition of soil or 
weather might cause the loss of all the 
divisions ; however, you may feel that 
you can take the risk use you have 
an increase of the variety in its bulblets. 

Here comes another doubt: Are you 
sure that those bulblets will grow? 
You them to, of course, for you 
have kept them dry and warm, — 
haps it 1s dry and cool, all winter. Well, 
it is the dry that makes the trouble. 
Perhaps you noticed that when you 
dug that bulb that it and its roots and 
bulblets and the small particles of 
earth that were clinging to it were all 
somewhat damp, and in curing it went 
through a sort of sweating process that 
kept the bulblets still damp, but when 
you pulled the roots from it and threw 
them and the soil that was with them 
away, and spread out the bulblets so 
that they would have plenty of air and 
quity, tay tanie apeg it ther 
quently, g. ey 
have been Bem for a good part of 
the winter and the covering is very 
hard, the chances of their making a 
good growth are less than when you 
fa them in storage, for in hard, dry 

ulblets, sometimes the growth is not 
— enough to break the covering, 
and loss, or at least tardy growth, is 
the result. As a prevention, the bulb- 
lets should be kept in about the same 
stage of dampness as when taken from 
the soil in the fall, and this may be 
done by keeping them in a small box 
or jar—a glass fruit jar is very good 
for this purpose—and a little sand or 
soil (that is free from bulblets) mixed 
with them, and then kept in a cool 

lace until about time for planting. 

or —_ quantities the bulblets should 
be freed from the soil, spread in trays 
to a depth of three or four inches, 
sprinkied slightly, and often enough to 








75 


not allow them to become dry at any 
time, stirred frequently, and, of course, 
kept cool. If there are several bushels 
of a kind, they may be spread on a 
cement floor, sprinkled occasionally 
and shoveled over now and then and 
you will find them in ideal condition 
for planting. 

If at all possible, every planting, 
large or small, should have some sys- 
tem of irrigation. The increase in 

ermination of bulblets and size of 

ulbs as well as the size of blooms will 
more than pay for the extra expense 
in a short time. 

Plan and plant your garden in your 
mind before the season is at hand; 
then you will be able to the better 
carry your plans into execution. 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 


Preparing Cuttings for 
Summer Blooming 


A good many — lovers wonder why 
their plants will persist in growing up 
tall and spindly, instead of short and 
stocky, with the profusion of bloom that 
is seen in the florist’s windows. The rea- 
son is simply that we do not follow the 
florist’s methods in preparing our cut- 
tings for summer blooming. 
irst, the florist never uses old plants; 

he takes his cuttings from them and gets 
his next generation of young, strong 
lants that simply delight in puttin 
orth an abundance of bioom. But sti 
the old plants will also give good returns 
if cut back sharply and planted out in 
beds in the early spring, and this is es- 
pecially true of Geraniums. 

March is the best time to start the 
cuttings. Go over all the old, straggling 
plants and cut back the branches. ese 
may also be cut into slips leaving two or 
three eyes. Get boxes about four inches 
deep, soak them thoroughly and fill them 
with clean sand. In this sand set the 
cuttings about an inch deep, and place in 
a window where there is plenty of sun- 
light. The glass should be shaded with 
a thin muslin curtain, as the direct rays 
of the ok gg ® not ay = b mod ape 4 
young . Keep the soi p wi 
warm water, but do not let it get sodden 
or it will rot the slips. When the slips 
are well rooted, lift and pot in two-inch 
pots, in a mixture half sand and half 
soil; keep in the shade for a few days, 
and then place in a sunny window and 
allow to grow. It is better to soak the 
pots eenay than to pour water di- 
rectly on the plants, and there should 
always be drainage. 

Lacking small pots, if the plants are 
to be set out in beds, they may be trans- 
planted from the sand into es, and 
allowed to grow until it is warm —— 
to set them out in the open. To ay e 
plants low and stocky, pinch out the lead- 
ing shoots, which will cause them to put 
out side shoots. The main stem of 2 
Geranium need not more than six 
inches, and this should produce at least 
a dozen side shoots, which would give a 
profusion of bloom. Many women hesi- 
tate over this pinching-back process, but 
it is the only method of tas stocky 
plants and plenty of flowers. Plants 
that are to kept for next winter’s 
bloom must be transplanted into larger 
pots, and all shoots kept pinched back, 
and no buds should be allowed to form 
until the last of September.—PLanrt- 
LOovER, (In Wallace’s Farmer) 
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ARCH, and it doesn’t seem pos- 
sible that with the end of the 
—_ we shall be actually in 
ens again, uncovering 
the miieounes Iris shoots and, if it is 
not too wet, burning over the matted 
tangles of the Siberian and Japanese 
Iris leaves. Yes, it does sound risky, 
but a lot of our growers burn a 
all the Iris beds to great advan 
Verily, as I write, I seem to whiff 
incense of burning leaves and the 
warm, earthy odors of new-turned soil. 
The meat of our Directors on 
Jomeney tw <5 was unusually well 
Mr. Peterson was on 
from Ramey and the ensuing dis- 
cussion was much to the point, par- 
ticularly that dealing with the Inter- 
nati Conferences on Irises at Paris 
and London, and with our finances. 
You will have already received the 
Treasurer’s report and our appeal for 
contributions, but a little further in- 
formation may make our position more 
clear, and I hope that it may prove asa 
gentle reminder if you have not already 
helped things along. 
ere is no question but that we can 
continue our s service to So 
all, as we have done in 1920 and 1 
but we have got the habit of increasing 
our work each year, and to reduce our 
output by one Bulletin in 1922, just 
plain hurts; particularl when "the 
material is all ready. You see it is 
just a matter of money, the increased 
value of THE FLOWER GROWER, and 
the increase in routine expenditures, 


due to our success in getting more 
members, are just enough to prove a 
real handicap. I think that you will all 


agree that an increase in the annual 
dues would have been unfortunate; we 
need to develop all beginners into ‘Iris 
fans; to your Directors, research or 
sustaining mem ips seemed of 
doubtful lien and fay | give poy On the 
more than well- a chance 

hence our appeal _~ apublication Toma. 
I must acknowledge that I thoroughly 
enjoy editing things, and I hope that 
you are gi mea good chance this 
very year. We want to publish de- 
scriptions of varieties, a classification, 
articles, and all sorts of worthwhile 


Then there is the question about the 
Iris Conferences, and it is a most im- 
portant one. We are the pioneers in 
establishing nomenclature, (the Check 
List), the tion of new varieties, 
and of description and judg- 
ing. I feel like counting them off on 
my fingers, one, two, three, and four, 
.as I write, for emphasis, they mean so 
much in the selection of worthwhile 
varieties. But valuable as this work 
is, it will lose a great deal if it is not 
accepted in Europe as it is in America. 
Then, too, a classification for garden 
varieties is going to te discussed and 
decided upon, and we want to be in on 
that. We will, of course, provide all 
sorts of written material for the Con- 
ference, and Mr. Bonnewitz is to be 





~ “ our delegates, (let me know if 
ou can attend). Personally I 


we could have Mr. Wister on 


= spot. 

By the way, the Annual Meeting is 
scheduled for New York in early June. 
The accompanying exhibit will prob- 
ably be in the Natural History Mu- 
seum, and then the real get-together 
at the New York Botanical Gardens, 
right among the Irises. You will want 
to be there, and I hope that every 
member within reach will exhibit, and 
that everyone who belongs to a garden 
club will help arrange a club exhibit. 
We shall have the cooperation of The 
New York Horticultural Society and of 
the Garden Clubs of America, and of 
other horticultural organizations in 
and about the city. v¢ make your 
plans for June 2, 3, and 4 

I havea variety of short notes that 
will prove of interest. 


NOTES 


A note from M. Denis, under a December 
date, reads: “For some days I have had 
flowers in the open, a dozen or so of Iris 
Vartani alba, one of the Reticulata group. 
It is a charming little species introduced 
some twelve years ago by Johannes Bacher, 

erusalem, Mr. 


23, 1911. Languedoc, 
warmer than that of England, the leaves are 
much longer, a_ full nm inches. The 
flower is pure white save for a central patch 
and some veins on the haft of the palest of 
greenish yellow. It increases faster than 
others of the Reticulata group, but is difficult 
to establish. I replant it almost as soon as 
the leaves have yellowed.” 
“Tris unguicularis (stylosa) is in full 
flower, the variety alba a bit later than the 
type, and speciosa, the best, the latest. Seed- 
ings of alba give about 30% white flowers, 


Branin, reports five varieties in bloom in all 
their loveliness. ) 

“Tris alata is through flowering, but the 
beautiful variety marginata which, for the 
six years that I have grown it, is always a 
month later, and seems hardier than the 
type.” 

You may be interested to know that 
I have bloomed I. alata just once here 
in Massachusetts without special pro- 
tection from the cold. Another thing 
of doubtful hardiness is our Southern 
species, I. hexagona, which can be ob- 
tained from The Royal Palm Nurseries, 
Oneco, Fla. It is a shy bloomer in the 
north, but when well-grown it is mag- 
nificent with its broad nga and three- 
foot stems. Mr. Dykes recommends 
rich soil in a comparatively warm and 
dry position. A report from our mem- 
bers might be help: 

I think that Irises and our Society 
should thrive in districts subject to fre- 
quent quae. and suggestions as to 
one of planting, from a member in 

Ny Sass, are good. 


pon orn 
othap tiem adanadin ben 
30th, it is the best time to plant Irises here. 
You are always sure of a good supply of 
bloom the next year and some even the 


same season. This summer I started plant- 
ing June 10, after a rain. The new rhizomes 
had no roots, half made a good start, the 
others just barely lived. The next planting, 
July 2, showed roots one to two inches 
long, the plants separated easily and made 
the best growth of any I planted this year, 
probably because July was wet. 

planting was in September, and on Oct. 30 I 
put some in pots for March bloom. I leave 
them out-of-doors until frost, then set them 
in the cellar until the new year, and when 
they start into growth, bring them up into 
the warmth.” 

Mrs. Hardee, of Kentfield, Calif., 
writes of quite a different subject, and 
her experience is so new to me that I 
am glad to pass it along. 

“TI think I was the first person to induce 
florists in San Francisco to carry Iris flowers. 
At first they did not sell very well, but each 
season there was a better demand until now 
I have every important florist on my list and 
sometimes have large extra orders by tele- 
phone. The demand is for the long-stemmed 
varieties, light blues and pinks, lavender, 
white, purples not so good, though I sell.a 
number of Powhatan, which blends well with 
pink. I have no good long-stemmed white. 

“California wants the noticeable bloom, 
not the delicate one. I receive $.50 a dozen, 
($.75 for pallida Dalmatica), and deliver them 
in packages of ten dozen—each dozen tied 
separately. They must be taken to town by 
machine, as they do not stand shipment well, 
though perhaps special boxes 
made. I cut in rather close bud one tl. 
ing, tie and place in water in a cool, perfectly 
dark room, and deliver the following morn- 
ing before eight o’clock. When the blooms 
are placed in the light they open beautifully. 

“My Irises were the feature of some of 
the finest window displays last spring, and I 
sold 500 dozen about Easter. Usually I supply 
each florist three times a week. It can 
hardly be called a business, but the income 
helps to keep our grounds in shape, and I 
love the flowers.” 

There have been so many inquiries 
about the variety pallida Dalmatica, 
so often listed as “true” in this coun- 
try, and as Princess Beatrice abroad, 
that I am giving a ful! description. 

Pallida Dalmatica Princess Beatrice. 
A light lavender-violet (Ridgeway) self. 
Growth sirong, slow; foliage broad, a 
pase blue-green ; "stalk erect, high- 

ranched, with few short branches and 
few buds. Flower compact and short 
in form, yan very fine, texture 
firm, fra ay sweet ; falls stiff, 
slightly, ¢ ping, ut flaring at the 
tips. Height 40 

Lack o eaaence and a flower of 
ordinary shape, the color absorptive 
rather than reflecting the light, might 
be considered the signs of the spurious 
variety. 

A question as to the maximum num- 
ber of flowers to dstalk of the Japanese 
Iris, finds me entirely at sea. 
anyone give the number ? 

n making out the list of members 
by localities, I found much of interest, 
in that I could trace so often a big 
membership proportionately to the 
work of one or two enthusiastic mem- 

Take our thirty Cincinnati 
members, our twenty-eight Columbus 
mem our seventeen Des Moines 
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members, or consider our eleven mem- 
bers each in Bayside and New Rochelle, 
suburbs of New York, or our nine 
members about Belvidere, IIL, in itself 
a county seat of no t size. Here 
we have over a hun members in 
only six localities, undoubtedly a great 
many of them due to the work of but 
six Iris enthusiasts. It is a pretty fine 
average, just think for a minute what 
our ambentie would be if all of us 
did half as well. It is worthwhile to be 
a member, but how much more fun it 
is to have alot of members in your 
immediate circle to visit and gossip and 
fight about Irises with! 

yh. census has sant of fascination, so 
why not try an census among our- 
selves? How many people ~ maa 
in your town? te) e biggest 
collection? Where arethe Iris centers? 
We learn to watch for the fiowers as 
we travel about. Why not watch for 
the foliage and let an Iris piant serve 
as a letter of introduction to a new 
friend? Someone suggested that we 
should organize Iris days among our 
friends, p a meeting for visitin 

lens round about. As a matter o 
act, that is just what the “Iris Fan- 
ciers” are doing in Nashville. It has 
been good for the Society, and even 
better for the garden, because the visits 
are extended ey me: the season. 
E bit of work t I can tell you 
all about through these pages, serves 
as an example to be followed by others. 
Even thus early in the year I have been 
g questions concerning exhibi- 
tions from Ottawa and Baltimore, both 
new centers of interest, and if you have 
plans of this sort, let me know as soon 
as possible. 

And writing of exhibitions, at Ta- 
koma Park last year, all the flowers 
were staged, not on tables, but on the 
floor. It was a small exibit, to be 
sure, but had a large attendance pro- 
nee and the scheme worked. 

etically, having the flowers below 
the eye level, as they are in the garden, 
has a big advantage for the grouping 
of gre =“ practically be is very 
simple to provide carpets 
ar paper for a back-ground. More 
and more, as our experience grows, do 
we find it desirable to give our flowers 
some setting of green, whether it be of 
Ferns or foliage or material. It seems 
a pity that we cannot do more with 
Irises with other flowers for 
their decorative effect; to be sure, such 
a Class is always included in the schedule 
but it has never brought out the com- 
petition itshould. Just a few examples 
to vision. 

A tall, brilliant jug of yellow, with 
bronzed Irises, Laugier and Dr. 
aan Seas y pale Columbines 
and ul sprays of white Wistaria. 

_A large Gallé goblet of tourmaline 
pink, like a ag in lustre, to hold 
the mass of Her Majesty, Lo in, 
and Queen of May, that showed large 
in contrast with the delicacy of Bleed- 
ing Heart and the creamy racemes of 
the Fringe tree. 

In a large, bottle-shaped vase of tur- 


udise-blue crackle ware, the weird 
vades of Eldorado and the blue of wild 


Just suggestions, and yet how well 
we can follow them in our garden 
planting, only the vase colorings can- 
not be simulated. The misty pink of 
Tamarix, the foam of Chionanthus, 

i Lilacs, and mounded Spirea 
may all be used as backgrounds to our 
planting, and though Iris may domi- 
nate scene for a few short weeks, 
surely we can spare the space for 

Columbines and | 

eart, for deep-toned wells, an 
masses of the lavender Phlox divaricata. 
Whether it is on the show table or in 
the en, our colors may be equally 
blended or placed in contrast, as the 
spirit wills. 
CHECK LIST 


Probably many of you have already 
ed ae ae Sat sad, s as might 
be expec perhaps, fo errors 
therein or changes in nomenclature. 
The American Joint Committee on 
Horticultural Nomenclature has proved 
rather radical in many of its require- 
ments. No duplications of name in 
the whole Iris family, Bearded or Beard- 
less, bulbous or lio-cyclus, were 
permitted; abbreviations, often the 
omission of initials or group names 
were desired, with the result that you 
will find many varieties given as syno- 
nyms, (as far as the names go), with- 
out any cross reference to another 
name, and a number of names, (marked 
A. I. S.), have been given as compro- 
mises between the demands of the 
Committee and the original wish of 
the introducer. 

Although varietal names have been 
checked in every case possible by the 
originator, the list has been re-copied 
seven times, which gives much chance 
for error. We hope that any correc- 
tions, additions, or questions concern- 
ing the names, will be addressed to 
JoHN C. WISTER, CLARKSON AVE. & 
WISTER ST., GERMANTOWN, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. Orders, however, should be 
sent to the Secretary, and all checks 
made payable to THE AMERICAN IRIS 
SOCIETY 


The published list, inasmuch as it 
includes only varieties now in the 
American trade, is much abbreviated 
and the complete list of well over 4,000 
names, with referen is now 
mimeographed and, in limited number, 
will be available at a cost of perhaps 
$3.00 a copy. In that it gives full refer- 
ences as to where a name was first 
used, as well as when, and by whom, I 
find it far more interesting than the 
published list. 


FoR MEMBERS 


All nominations for officers must be made 
by April 1. re 

All announcements of May exhibitions 
must be in before April 1. 

Material to be forwarded to the Interna- 
tional Conference should be ready by this 
date also. 

Owing to the limited supply of Bulletins 
issued in 1920 and 1921, the following charges 
are in 


. Bulletin No. 1. Culture of Irises in the 
United States. To members $1.00. To non- 
members $2.00. 

Bulletin No. 2. Garden Irises, Past and 
a t. To members $ .50, to non-members 

Bulletin No. 3. Sir Michael Foster. To 
members $ .50, to non-members $1.00. 

Bulletin No. 4. Check List, (published by 
private contribution). To members $ .50, to 
non-members $1.00. 

REGISTRATION 

Horizon, a pale blue self of size. B. Y. 

Morrison. 


R. S. STURTEVANT, 
Sec’y 


THE IRIS 


Should Irises be Allowed to 
Become Dry During Summer ? 


Some discussion that I have read at 
times, relative to Iris culture, included 
the advice to allow Irises to become 
dry during the summer months, and it 
has caused me to note more particu- 
larly during the 1921 season, what 
effect continuous moisture would have 
in comparison with the dry method. 

While digging an order recently for 
a sens le variety Ge ye ta 
took me to every part of the en, 
found that my former belief that the 
dry method of treating Irises was erro- 
neous, confirmed, for just in proportion 
that the different varieties had been 
kept moist and well cultivated, I found 
the thriftiest and best developed rhi- 
zomes and roots. 

Just why the Iris should be compelled 
to cease growth entirely from lack of 
mania, has never been ~ ser , as 

‘ar as my —— goes, am now 
more than ever favorable to continued 
growth and development throughout 
the dry season, and also believe that 
the quality and size of the blooms the 
following season will be enough better 
to more than pay for the extra trouble. 


HoRAcE G. KEESLING 
Bloom in December 


I wonder how many readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER can count the following 
flowers in full bloom from their windows 
as I can today, December 5, 19217 

Roses, Calendulas, Sweet Alyssum, 
Chrysanthemums, (second bloom), French 
Marigold, a pink Aster, red Verbenas, 
lavender and purple Violets, African 
Marigolds, Scarlet Sage, a purple fall 
Aster and lovely Pansies. The latter we 
have in a box covered with glass. Of 
course, these blooms aren’t so perfect as 
those we have in warm weather nor as 
— but still they are greatly en- 
oyed. 

HELEN MONTAGUE TURNER, (Virginia) 


A subscriber wants full information 
about propagation, cultivation and han- 
dling of tuberous-rooted mias and 
Gloxinias on a commercial scale. We are 
quite aware that this might call for con- 
siderable of an article with illustrations, 
but we are sure our subscriber would be 
appreciative of even a short description 
and some useful hints along this line. 
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Notes and News of the Societies 








Attention Dahlia Growers 


In August 1920, The Wholesale Dahlia 
Growers’ Association was organized. At 
the last hy held in New York City 
in September, J. K. Alexander, East 
Bridgewater, Mass., was elected Presi- 
dent, I. U. Underhill, of the Babylon 
Dahlia Gardens, Babylon, N.Y., Vice- 
President, and N. A. Hallauer, Ontario, 
N.Y., Sec’y-Treas. 

This organization has for its purpose, 
the advancement and protection of the 
Dahlia growing industry of this country. 
By cooperation through its secretary, in- 
formation valuable to both wers and 
buyers will be kept on file. If you are a 
buyer of Dahlias in wholesale quantities, 
it will pay you to keep in touch with the 
secretary. If you are a grower, not al- 
ready affiliated with the association, 
write our secretary at once and join the 
association. Your cooperation is neces- 
sary; moreover you cannot afford to grow 
Dahlias and not belong to the associa- 
tion. 

Full information may be obtained from 


the secretary, 
N. A. HALLAUER, 
Ontario, N.Y. 





American Gladiolus Society 











In preparing the following plans for 
Registration of names of varieties, 
awarding of Certificates, Garden Test- 
ing, etc., the Executive Committee has 
had in mind such methods of procedure 
as would place as little burden or 
restriction on Growers as possible, con- 
sistent with the proper accomplishment 
of the purposes intended. 

As the Growers will realize that these 
measures are primarily designed for 
their protection, their cooperation and 
support should be assured, which is all 
that is needed to bring success to the 
undertaking. 


REGISTRATION 


Growers desiring the name of 2 variety of 
Gladiolus registered by The American Gladi- 
olus Society shall send such name to the 
Registrar, accompanied by description of the 


variety. 
The name and description shall be recorded 


a temporary 
——a applicant’s right of priority in use of 


orror euch such registration, applicant shall pay 
a fee of One Dollar. 
This name shall be made permanent and 


Such bloom must be displayed at an Exhi- 
bition of the Society and receive suoh Award 
of Merit within two years after the 
registration of the name, or such name will 
be considered open and available for use by 
any other applicant. 


AWARD OF MERIT 
The Society's Award of Merit may be 





awarded a variety shown at an Exhibition of 
the Society, unaccompanied by Certificate 
from a Trial Garden, provided the Judges 
deem it worthy upon the merits of the bloom, 
which worthiness shall depend upon its being 
there graded by the Judges as possessing 80 
points according to the following table: 
Spike: length, 10: straightness, 10: 
number of blooms, 10: fac- 
ing i Oe 35 
Flower: size, 10: expansion, 10: form, 
5, substance and texture, 10: 35 
Color: attractiveness, 10: self or 


strikingly marked, 10:_____- 20 
Adaptability to Florists’ use,__..___- _10 
100 


FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATE 


The Society’s First Class Certificate may 
be awarded a variety only upon the exhibiting 
of at least five spikes of bioom of same at an 
Exhibition of the Society, accompanied by 
Garden Certificate from one or more of the 
Official Trial Gardens conducted under sanc- 
tion of the Society. Such First Class Cer- 
tificate may be issued only for such variety 
as shall there be graded by the Judges as 
possessing 99 points according to the follow- 
ing table: 

Spike: length, 5: straightness, 5: 

number of blooms, 10: facing 


of tloosba, §:.....--..-.... 
Flower: size, 10: expansion, 5: form, 
5: substance and 5:3 


texture, 
Color: attractiveness, 10: either self 
or strikingly marked, 10:_.. 20 
¢ 5 


Vigor of growth: .................-. 5 
ility as cut flower: ___..._____ 5 

bility to Florists’ use: _._._-_- 5 
a. Se ae re utiemos 5 
isease resistance: _._....._.-..... 5 
100 


TRIAL GARDENS 


As previously published, the Society 
has officially recognized four Trial 
Gardens, and Growers are hereby so- 
licited to ship bulbs for testing to any 
one or more of the following, being 
careful to use these addresses exactly : 


Dr. A. C. Beal, Department of Floricul- 
ture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Department of Horticulture, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, care of 

Prof. A. C. Hottes. 

Prof. LeRoy Cady, University Farm, St. 
Paul, Minneso' 

Dr. F. E. ae Pres. St. Thomas 
Hort. Society, St. Thomas, Ontario, 
Canada. 

All names for registration should be sent 
to Dr. Beal, who has consented to act as the 
Registrar of the Society. e Cornell Gar- 
den will be considered the Registration Gar- 
den. Registration fees to accompany appli- 
cations. 

No name can be made permanent until an 
Award of Merit has been secured, nor can a 
First Class Certificate be awarded until va- 
rieties have undergone actual Trial Garden 
test. 

No fewer than four or five, and preferably 
ten, bulbs of a variety should be sent to a 
Trial Garden. Standard sorts as well as 
novelties are desired, for purposes of com- 
parison. 

JUDGING OF EXHIBITS 


_ General competitive exhibits shall be 
judged by one or more Committees of three 
each. 


An Award of Merit shall be awarded only 


on the favorable judgment of a Special Award 
Committee of three members. 

A First Class Certificate shall be awarded 
only on the favorable judgment of a Special 
Award Committee of five members. 

The Award Committee of three may con- 
sist of (or include) the Chairmen of the 

Committees of Judges. 

The Award Committee of five may consist 
of the Chairmen of the general Committees 
of Judges, augmented by others selected 
from Directors of Trial Gardens, or Commer- 
cial Growers. 

All Judges shall be selected by the Super- 
visor of Judges. 

In the absence of the Supervisor of Judges 
from an Exhibition of the Society, the Execu- 
tive Committee shall select and appoint a 
substitute. 

Appeals from the decision of any Com- 
mittee of Judges shall be made to the ean 
visor of Judges, whose decision shall be final 


C. R. HINKLE, President 





Northwestern Peony & Iris 
Mid-winter Meeting 


The mid-winter meeting of the North- 
western Peony & Iris Society was held’ 
in the reception room of the Mayor‘s 
office at t City Hall, Minneapolis, 
Minn., December 13, 192i. 

Mr. T. A. Kenning, Ass’t Secretary of 
the Society, as well as ional Vice- 
President of The American Iris Society, 
gave a very interesting and instructive 
talk on some of the newer Irises, which 
was splendidly illustrated with beauti- 
fully colored lantern slides. Among the 
many outstanding varieties shown were 
Dominion, one of the aristocrats of the 
Iris gardens; several of Miss Sturte- 
vant’s seedlings, comprising marvels of 
beauty and grace; several of the Bliss 
seedlings together with those of other 
originators. It is hoped that many of 
these fine new ones may soon be seen at 
our annual June Iris show. 

Mr. A. M. Brand, Regional Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Peony Society, a 
Peony expert without a peer, gave us a 
report of his eastern trip last June and 
his visit to the wonderful Peony gardens 
of Mr. Edwin C. Shaw, of Akron, Ohio 
and also to the American Peony So- 
ciety’s show at Boston. Mr. Brand de- 
scribed in detail the specimen blooms of 
the new and rare originations that most 
appealed to him, dwelling upon the origi- 
nations of others and modestly refrain- 
ing to speak of some of his own master- 
pieces, except very briefly. Being oc- 
cupied with other matters, the writer did 
not get a verbatim report of his dis- 
course, but will try and prevail upon hin 
to put it in form for presentation to cur 
members. 

Prof. A. C. Arny of the University 
Farm School, St. Paul, Minn., followed 
Mr. Brand with a splendid talk on “Tris, 
What to Grow and How to Grow Them.” 
Lantern slides a ag the different de- 
velopment of growth, together with Prof. 
Arny’s very complete etailed informa- 
tion of the different phases of production, 
solved many problems for both the pro- 
fessional as well as the amateur grower 
of Iris. I wish that every member might 
have had the pleasure of hearing thi 
lecture. 
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President John E. Stryker gave his 
annual urging a closer coopera- 
tion of the members. He also suggested 
the raising of the dues to $2.00 per year 
which was later taken up and adopted by 
the Society. He requested that the mem- 
bers assist more universally in promot- 
ing the plans for the test gardens and 
donating plants that the furtherance of 
the plans might be perpetuated. 

Pres. Stryker’s address was followed 
by a report of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer. ‘Ihe necessity for an increase in 
dues was made fully apparent. 

As the American Peony Society have 
never held an exhibition west of Chi- 
cago, it is earnestly desired that they can 
be prevailed upon to hold their 1923 ex- 
hibition in the Twin Cities, either Min- 
neapolis or St. Paul, Minn. If this can 
~ arranged, it = 5 accorded the 

~g | support of every Peony grower in 
the No resulting in one of the 
= test exhibitions of Peonies ever 
8 


ged. 
. Election of ey resulted in ay 
ormer incumbents being ected, wi 
a slight change in the Board of Directors. 
The present officers are as follows: 
en E. Stryker, St. Paul, 


Vice Presidents—D. W. C. Ruff, St. 
ot, Minn.; H. J. Bartholmey, Chicago, 


Sec’y and Treasurer—W. F. Christ- 
man, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ass’t Secretary—T. A. Kenning, Min- 
nea Minn. 
_ Board of Directors—A. M. Brand, Far- 
ibault, Minn.; Prof. LeRoy Cady, St. 
Paul, Minn.; John M. Kleitsch, Duluth, 
Minn.; Mrs. H. B. Tillotson, eo 
Minn.; Prof, A. C. Arny, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. C. J. Traxler, Ex-President of the 
Soaiie, acted 90 8 Coltante af Sie Hast 
western Peony & Iris iety as well as 
the Minnesota State Horticultural So- 
ci at the annual mid-winter meetin 
of South Dakota State Horticul 
Society, held at Sioux Falls, S. D., Janu- 
ary 16,17 and 18. Mr. Traxler delivered 
his illustrated lecture on the Peony the 
evening of the 18th. 


W. F. CHRISTMAN, Secretary 





The American Rose Society 











An important meeting of the Executive 
Committee of The American Rose So- 
ciety was held at the City Club of New 
York, January 9, 1922. 

The membership for the year 1921 was 
reported as 2280. 

e Treasurer’s statement was pre- 
sented and a long discussion on finances 
took place. It was shown that the So- 
ciety must have many more memberships 
to keep up its good work in the future. 
The mem committee reported the 


new Rose premium by ich hew mem- 


‘bers taking out 1922 memberships for 


$3.00 receive with it a coupon for $2.00 
Roses to be 


worth ? 7 secured from any 
one 0. even coo ting mnursery- 
men. The membership committee felt 


sugges by some persons. 

It was voted to hold the annual meet- 
ing during the Flower Show week in 
Cleveland, the exact date to be deter- 
mined later. It is hoped that the Rose 
Society may have a booth at this show 
and t many of its members may be 
able to get together there. 
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President Pyle was reappointed the A. 
R. S. representative on the Board of the 
S. A. F. & O. H. 

After a long discussion of the method 
of nominating and electing a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the ad- 
visability of changing the method of 
nomination. 

JOHN C. WISTER, 
Secretary 

The following Rose has been offered 
for registration and passed upon by the 
Registration Committee: 

Name—Greatheart. 


Class—Hybrid T 

Parentage of Rose—Sport from Mrs. Walter 
Easlea 1917. Budded 1918 under close observa- 
tion in open ground 


Habit of ‘plant—Vigorous and good. 
Character of foli Good, not susceptible to 
spot or mildew. 


Freedom of growth and hardiness—Free and 
branching—erect hardiness remarkable. 
Flower-—Aimost perfect erect on strong stems. 
Color—Pale fiesh shaded salmon. 
Form—Excellent—high center. 
Fragrance and bud—Mild, quite long bud—good 
in bud and open flower. 
Petalage—Of good substance, nearly perfect and 
lasting. 


Freedom of bloom and lasting qualities—Re- 
keeper. Blooms well in 


umn. 

to—An improvement on 

Edmond Rostand—more reliable bloomer, 

stems and every bud opening perfectly. 

But it is different in having more petalage, better 

Pp every cane terminus forming 

good bud and flower. And superior for the fol- 
reasons: As above, longer stems, 

and color, 





pT AE 


a. 

If no objection to such registration is 

ed with the Secretary of the Society 
within three weeks after this publica- 
tion, the registration will become per- 
manent. 

JOHN C. WISTER, 
Secretary 





OBITUARY 








Walter Van Fleet 


Dr. Walter Van Fleet passed from 
this life at Miami, Fla., January 26, 
1922. Readers of THE MoDERN GLA- 
DIOLUS GROWER, which THE FLOWER 
GROWER succeeded, will remember 
some original writings by Dr. Van 
Fleet, but so far as Gladiolus growers 
are concerned they will remember him 
best as the originator of the variety 
Princeps. This variety was one of the 
first of the improved types of Gladioli, 
and it is still listed and in demand. 

The work done by Dr. Van Fleet in 
producing new varieties of Roses has, 
however, made him best known to 
flower lovers. Flower gardens every- 
where have been enriched by his work 
with hardy climbing Roses. Ruby 
Queen, Philadelphia, Dr. W. Van Fleet, 
Silver Moon and American Pillar are 
all the product of his genius, and are 
among the most meritorious Roses of 
their types grown in northern gardens. 

Dr. Van Fleet’s work with Sweet 
Williams, Freesias and various other 
flowers, as well as with corn, tomatoes, 
etc., has been monumental, but his 
greatest work perhaps was in the pro- 
ducing of Chestnut hybrids immune to 
blight. 

While Dr. Van Fleet’s great work 
for floriculture and horticulture is not 
as well known to the general public 
as some of the better advertised hy- 
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bridists, yet his genius is fully recog- 
nized by scientists and our American 
gardens will long be enriched by liv- 
ing monuments of his work. His 
thoroughgoing methods and exhaus- 
tive experiments in seeking to produce 
new varieties made Dr. Van Fleet a 
striking figure among originators. 
Dr. Van Fleet was born in Piermont, 
N.Y., in 1857. He graduated from 
Hahnemann Medical College and later 
took a post-graduate course in the 
Jefferson Medical College. He prac- 
ticed medicine for several years in cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, but his leaning was 
toward horticulture. Later he became 
associated with Conard and Jones, of 
West Grove, Pa., afterwards going to 
Tennessee for a couple of years and 
later associating himself with the 
RURAL NEW YORKER, as editor of that 
paper. For eight of the twenty years 
he was associated with that publica- 
tion he was vice-president of the com- 


pany. 

Dr. Van Fleet was author of a num- 
ber of works on horticultural subjects 
and in 1910 entered the service of the 
United States Department of Horti- 
culture as expert plant breeder and 
physiologist. He was in charge of the 
U. S. plant introduction garden at 
Chico, Calif., during 1910 and 1911, 
since which time he has made his home 
in Washington, D. C., and at Glendale, 
Md. In 1918 the George Robert White 
Medal for eminent. services in horti- 
culture was conferred upon him by 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

Although a comparatively young 
man the monumental work accom- 
plished by Dr. Van Fleet during his 
life-time should long serve as a model 
for the rising generation in horticul- 
ture. 


Brooklyn Botanic Garden Fern Chart 
(Continued from page 53) 

“In the chart, the varieties indicated by 

arrows show some reversion in character- 


A second frame in the same house is 
being installed, containing photographs 
¢ gb K the = a table 

erns, er with text descriptive 
of their cultural qualities. The a of 
the Brooklyn Garden is to make this 
Fern collection as educative for visitors 
as possible, both as to the proper names 
of the various forms and as to their 


cultivation. For example, in the labels 
of the various Nephrolepis forms, the 
following general method is used: 
Boston Fern Roosevelt Fern 
Mutation of oy of 
Nephrolepis exaltata Boston Fern 
Horticultural Am. Rose & Plant Co 
Pierson Fern Whitman Fern 
Mutation of Mutation of 
Boston Fern 7 Fern 
F. R. Pierson Henry Barrows 
Scott Fern 
Mutation of 

Fern 


John Scott 
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Nepl cupnantion my oe cotection And 
ephrolepis fo e study is s 

ing carried on, and the writer will very 


much appreciate any information as to 
new forms or facts about old forms 
which may be contributed. 

R. C. BENEDICT 





Came 2 and Price Lists 


Carlson Dahlia Boulder, Colo. Sup- 
plementary list of CSeniies and Gladioli. 


Mrs. Margaret Breard Hawks, Bennington, Vt. 
An ———— illustrated and well printed cat- 
alogue of Gladioli. 25 pages and cover. 





Metzner Floral Co., Mountain View, Calif. 1922 
catalogue of the Metzner originations of Gla- 


Paul L. Ward, Hillsdale, Mich. Retail list of 
Gladioli. 


L. C. Radley, Arcanum, Ohio. Retail list of 
Gladioli. 





Arthur C. Perrin, 1112 N. E. 18th St., Port- 
land, Ore. Wholesale lis’ list of four varieties of 





C. R. Hinkle, St. Joseph, Mich. Illustrated 
catalogue and price list of a select list of Gla- 
dioli. 14 pages and cover. 





Paul L. Ward, Hillsdale, Mich. Catalogue and 
price list of good things for the home garden. 
Vegetables and flowers. 





Ralph Benjamin, hy L, x. ¥. Be 
lustrated catalogue and price ist of Dahlias. 





N. Hallauer, Ontario, N.Y. 1922 =n 
and AS. list of Gladioli, Dahlias, Peonies and 
hardy plants. 

Robert R. Walker, Mansfield, Mass. Catalogue 
and price list of a select list of Gladioli. 


J. G. Burrows, Onset, Mass. Wholesale price 
list of Gladioli. 


Alt F. Clark, Netcong, N. J. Price list of 
arranged alphabetically. 20 pages. Very 
concise and complete. 


C. W. Brown, Ashland, Mass. 1922 catalogue 
and price list of Gladioli. 





Arthur C. Perrin, 1112 N. E. 18th St., Portland, 
list of Gladioli. 





M. Pudor, Puyallup, Wash. A very 
catalogue with alphabetical non 40 
Descriptions are especially 





w. "Peckham, Middlefield, Conn. Dahlia and 
Gladiolus price list for 1922. 
. F. 





Brown, A | Palmer St., ee Cure, 
arn ons and price list of 
cover. Illustrated. 








and 
really artistic catalogue, x 12 
Hae oy $8 pages and cover. 


©. Meine. Swte N.Y. 
list ‘of Ghatolt _ 


Grossman, Wolcottville, Ind. Catalogue 
all oie list of Gladioli. 


1922 retail 








Alfred Ocsterling, Butler, P. my 
nee of Gud Mb gee onde 





» L. . 
1922 22 catalogue ee at Pane eee, tata eo 





a 2. Bonvallet, Wichert, Il. 1922 retail 
logue of Gladioli. 8 pages and cover. saa 
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Farm, Petoskey, 


Cc. Grossma) 7 tadnts 
Mich. Muvholesale list + 5 ladioli. 





Raffauf, Independence, Iowa. 


Chas. Sup- 
plement tet of Gladioli to 1922 price list. 





E. M. Sanford, 37 Green Ave., Madison, N. J. 
a ay price list and order sheet of Gladiolus 





J. D. Long, Boulder, Colo. Long’s “Delight- 
fully Different” Seed Catalogue. 66 pages and 
cover. Long gives quite a little space to flowers. 





Thomas M. Proctor, 71 South St., Wrentham, 
Mass. Catalogue of garden Gladioli. Selected for 
color shade. 





C. M. Grossman, Evergreen Farm, Petoskey, 


Mich. Retail list of the finest 





fe! K. a 547 Central ag Lew Bridge- 

Mass. cultural guide and directions 

of The Dahlia Kings ” 64 pages Ay cover. Finely 

illustrated. Besides Dahlias, Gladioli are given 

considerable space, a Peonies, 
Phlox, Perennials, 


Irises, 





Ralph E. Huntington, Painesville, Ohio. Gen- 
eral catalogue of florists’ Aster seed, Annual 
flower seed, Perennial Plants and Gladioli. 32 
pages and cover. 


United Bulb Co., Mount Clemens, Mich. Whole- 
sale list of Gladioli. 








Gladiolus Facts at Low Cost 


In looking over files of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER recently, we found a 
surplus of certain numbers which will surely 
be new and interesting and give much useful 
information to many Gladiolus growers who 
were not — of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
Grower. As these odd or broken issues 
0 te eS aot te want to put 
them where they will do the most good, we 
make the following offers to subscribers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER: 

For 50c. we will send postpaid eighteen 
issues, no two alike. 
For $1.00 we will send postpaid -forty 
issues, no two alike. 

Gladiolus enthusiasis, who secure these 
miscellaneous issues, will find very much in 
the way of facts and information at nominal 
cost. Please understand that these extra 
issues we are offering are not consecutive 
numbers, but are only odds and ends of those 
numbers of which we have a surplus. 

MADISON Cooper, Publisher, 
Calcium, N. Y. 


MUST BE SOLD 
America’ 

Gladiolus Bulbs, Dahlia, Irie aged Peony Roots. "New, 

rare and standard varieties. janer ox small 








E. H. PERSHING, Sales Manager 
HOTEL McALPHIN NEW YORK CITY 


J. E. FARNSWORTH 


Gladiolus Grower 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Retail Catalogue and Trade List on 
Application 





Lf 
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OREGON GROWN GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Is — have some fine young bulbs and cormels 

Mrs. Dr. Norton, Crimson Glow, Evelyn 

Kirtland, Gretchen , Niagara and Schwa- 
ben and others. Write for prices. 


RALPH 2. ROONEY 
552 Failing St., Portiand, Ore. 


KANSAS CITY 
PEONY GARDENS 
Kansas | City, Mo. 


Standard and Rare 
Peonies and Irises. 








Hebron Heights Gardens Gladioli 


Low prices on Planting Stock and w= 
I have ¢ amounts America, Panama, 
Beauty. Schwaben, Yellow Hammer and Fa 
I still have some large sizes of the above. Let me 
send you price list that includes some of the 


newer varieties. 
FRANK FRENIER, Hebronville, Mass. 











E. M. Sanford, Madison, New Jersey 


Small amount of surplus stock left at reduced prices 


for March. 
150 No. 1 Crimson Glow 00 per 100 
5 ¥ Sg gt ys in Glow 5.00 per 
250 No. 1 Helen Franki: 0.00 per 100 





% li 3. 
150 White Glory No. 1 15.00 
—Bulblets—- 
Chateau Thierry, 2 qts. 5.00 per 1000 
Send for retail list of choice varieties 


PEONIES, IRISES AND GLADIOLI 


16 fine bulbs for only $1. Not he yr mix- 
ture, but each B ‘outer anne rted from choice 
varieties, buyer to “> 4 -) 12 varieties 
preferred. Golden Measure $1.75 each alone, 
or only $1.50 with other bulbs. See December 
FLOWER GROWER for other varieties. 


E. M. BUECHLY, GREENVILLE, OHIO 














Eimwood Terrace Gladioli 


Some very special offeri in the best com- 
mercial varieties, for early cash orders and 
immediate shipment. Name_varieties 
quantities desired for Bargain Prices. 


MRS. M. B. HAWKS 


m, Vermont 











Finest engee of Merit 


DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLI 
John Scheepers, inc. 
522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 














a 


Big and Brilliant 

Bigger flowers, more bril- 
liantly colored, more delight- 
fully fragrant and more of 
them if you feed them Stim-U- 
plant containing the nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash 
that all plants need. Use it 
for all flowering plants, veg- 
etables, trees and shrubs. You 
will get larger blooms, won- 


derfully gorgeous colors and 


delicious flavor, Great foz 
Lawns, 
Stim-U-plant is clean, easy 
to use; no smell, stain or dirt, 
Price 75¢ per 100; $3.50 per 
1,000 tablets. Postpaid. 
‘Thomas 


tures Corporation 
yette Street - New York 
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Select America Bulbs 


(ee AR AI ON NN nr 
1} in. and up $18, 1} to 14, $14 per M. 
(Mrs. Jas. Lancashire) 1% and up 
$25; 1} to 1, $20 per M.; 250 of either 
kind at 1000 rate, 10 per cent for cash ; 100 
rate 20 per cent higher. Wholesale list. ‘ 
E. E. STEWART. Mich. 


Reading Gardens 


DAHLIAS, PEONIES, IRIS, 
ream, GLADIOLI 
; have a ior you ont, your friends 


Get this New Catalog ! 


The 1922 ed edition of “ The Gladi- 
olus i 


‘or the asking, containing an novel 
», 7 aaeer 
50 So. Main Street Reading, Mass. 


Howard M. Gillet, Gladiolus Specialist, 
Box F, New Lebanon, N. Y. 














GLADIOLI 


The Massasoit Gardens 
1077 Mt. Hope St. 
NORTH ATTLEBOROUGH, MASS. 
Offers planting stock of the Choicest Commercial 
Varieties at attractive prices. Things are coming 
our way. Follow the crowd. 





-CALIFORNIA DAHLIAS- 


The best of them listed in our 1922 
Catalog. Send for a copy. 


FRUITVALE DAHLIA FARM 


W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 





























af the ‘amous 
Foster, Biles Hort and eld Irises. 
R. WALLACE & CO., Ltd. 


Tunbridge Wells, 
Send for our Trine and iris Gardens.” 
Post free on application. 











Send us a dollar bill for our special offer of ten 
New Spring Price List Ready. 
HOFFMAN PEONY GARDENS 
Hudson, Ohio 








“THE FLOWER GROWER” ONE YEAR 


Eight good 25 cent Dablia tubers, or Four fine 50 
cent Dahlia tubers, for $2.00, also other offers. 


Send orders to the “FLOWER GROWER,” or 


Indiana Dahlia Farm, ‘New Albany, Ind. 


1200—Varieties Dahliae— 1200 





Surplus Dahlia Tu-|_ 


2830 Peralta Ave., Oakland, Cal. 
bers from a private 
collection of over 


FOR SALE wit “ss 


ss all wail different oa all labeled, my 

selection, $4.50 id. Also a small 

lot from which the labels have be- 

come detached per doz. $1.50 postpaid. 
LL 


— 
157 inet SIBERIAN InisEs—1i each of four varieties, 50c.: 3 
ICE ‘Gain pa Py 
Innocenza, Koonis. and Pallida pay = = stiea ot 


Kunderd’s, Diener’s, Cladioli 
etc. Few of a 





N. A. HALLAUER, Ontario, N.Y. 














Subs S choice va- 
for the three. 
Hand- 


The famous 
HEMEROCALLISES— Yellow 4 


kind from a Trial rieties, early, medium, late. 


ORNAMENTAL CLIMBER—Name 



































Our Retail Catalogue 


OF THE BEST IN 








Inc. 
LL, N.Y. 


— Gypsophila Panicalata Fi. Pl. — 


The por double Baby’s Breath, from select 





original stock, positively no seedlings, which are in- 
— in quality. 60 cts. = $6.00 per dozen. 
P Aster Grandifiorus. Arare ‘and distinct -— 4 

lowering Daisi Deep wit 
yellow disk. 75 cts. each, $7. i 

in FRANK KOEHLER 

Hybridizer and Grower of Rare, Hard: i 

Rosedale Plant am, & ~~ * ear Westfield 


Ave., 





SUNNYSIDE GARDENS 

Lilywhite, per doz., No. 1, $1.50 to 50c. for No. 5. 

Mrs. Cothran, Red, White & Gold, Splendora, and Joe 

Coleman, each 25c. 

Myrtle, Mary Fennel, Roanoke, Linton, Seneca, Sirius, 

Golden Gate and Sweet Orra, 10c.each. Black Hawk, 

per 100, 1 in. to 2 in., $3.00. No. 5, $1.00. Price List. 
A. C. CARPENTER 


HUTCHINSON - MINN. 


PEONIES, Paeonias, Pineys 


I have some first rate Pocniee but don’t know ay 
names. To make room for priced new sorts, 
suade tant fale tor af sheng divitions: I will send 

one each Early Rose Pink, Double White, Late 
Pink, Flesh: All four for $1.00. These are good 
ones. 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF 
Independence, - Iowa 








SL TT TT 
If past Cipte to Wosms C8 cape Sin, when they 





— 1 GRow — 
High Grade Peonies 
Send for Catalogue S00 $400 $300 $2.00 $1.00 
W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist All per 180. Bulblets $3.00 per D4. 
REMINGTON, IND. + yw W. BAUMGRAS, 


Mich. 





ie onde M1000 Me 200 Get Acquainte d-Gladiolus and Flower Offer 
same rate, 250, $3.00, C, $1.50. Sond 600 fer 12 borage Eebiihicn Cladiches Dae, ot 


ae Invincible White, Bi 
Orange Glory, one of Kunderd’s best, each, 30c.; Pink, ¥ , and the new The Heart 
de; os Foch Bulblets, fine plump ones, will pa Dae i Ray yd 1 
i $10.00 per 1000. for prices Oualnone of Rare Gladsal, Perennials, i Cannas, 
HE. Winter Address, 158 Harvard PL, BUFFALO, x.y.  Dahlias, Flower and V o—_ 





ROSE SIDE GARDENS, WARWICK, Chester Co., PA. 





my new catalogue which includes 

all my Prize- Gladioli, also 
all of my fe Primulinus varieties, 
with a complete list of Iris, Peonies, and 
Hardy Perennials. 


R.F.D.68 Bemus Point, N.Y. 


O}'nyner, craogee your address 











Is a large, handsomely illustrated book, show- Loulse—1 ~~ ots $30.00 per 100 
ing in colors and photo-engravings the true Ida Van Ii nt Las: iP 
form of the varieties offered and giving cul- Americe—igin.wp - - «18 
tural information which will assure you a Re n-ne - 8 
successful garden. Compiled for the amateur 25 at 100 rate, ‘Trade listand new catalogue now ready. 
but equally interesting to the professional . Cc GROSSMAN 


gardener. Wolcottville - - - 
It offers the best Vegetable and Flower Seeds; 
Lawn mpg Agricultural Seeds ; Garden . 
Requisites ; Plants of all kinds, including the 4 blots M. 

newest Roses, Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, etc. Bn nae meg ¢. Goliath, 


A copy will be mailed free if 











Ki 
ordens, Contionn, irtons Zang, Cotte 
Perfection, Prince 


Blackhawk. Prince of Wales, 
you mention this publication =. Ni Panama, Peace, Pendleton, 

= cr valle: Wer. ; 
Henry A. Dreer SL America, Cracken 


Dirigo Gladiolus Gardens 
125 Concord St., Portland, Maine 








714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 



































THREE NEW 
GLADIOLUS GEMS 








MRS. JOHN S. WOOD 


Coral, shaded salmon to scarlet suf- 
fused with sulphur, 6 inch, ruffled 
variety. 


MARIETTA 
Rich, light salmon, shading to deep 
salmon and burnt orange. A won- 
derful flower. 

STANFORD 
Pure dark cardinal, black. 


splashed 
Velvety sheen, glistening flower, 6 
inches in diameter. 
Set of three large bulbs for $7.50. 
1° ? in. size, $4.00. Quantity limited. 
o order accepted after Mar. 20th, 1922, 
at above price. 
METZNER FLORAL COMPANY 
Mountain View, Calif. 
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MR. GLAD GROWER : 


You cannot go wrong on La 
vonne. Get a start on this 
highly colored, early Glad., one of 
the best, but little known. 
Color, Ivory-white, lower petals 
ing to deep yellow bases, 
blotched and stippled brilliant 
scarlet, increases rapidly. 


$5 per doz., $35 per 100 pestpaid 


Geo. J. Joerg 
New Hyde Park, L. L, N. Y. 








American Landscape School, 15G Newark, N. Y. 
t 


March, 1922 


Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 

fession not overrun with 
competitors. Crowded 
with opportunity for money~ 
making and big fees. $5,000 to 
$10,000 incomes attained by experts. 

‘hee to master under our correspond- 

ence methods. Diploma awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 

Do it today. 





























IRIS 


1.---Lent A. Williamson 
2.---Dorothea K. Williamson 
3.---Mary Williamson 
4.---Standard Varieties 
5.---Mixed Seedlings 
Send for catalogue 
WILLIAMSON & COOK 
Bluffton - - - Indiana 

















Write for Catalogue and Trade List. 
Cut flower varieties our specialty. 
Novelties our hobby. _ Prices interesting. 


Warren W. Maytrott 
Vineland, N. J. 
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WORTH WHILE 


Iris, Peonies and Hardy Chrysanthemums 
H. W. GROSCHNER 
Napoleon, - - Ohio 





QPP EEO OOOO OOOO eee 
PSCC C CCC CCC CSCC CCC CVU 


Specialist grower of fine and extra fine 
pk aa FA 





pwwwrveeeeee CeCe TTT eee 











GLADIOLUS OF MERIT 
With Prolific Habits 
eneian ‘with white blotch and violet 


becnatiibbed 3 for $ .65 
Detroit— 
Giant flower with orchid colorings-...3 for 2.75 
Ponti 








seedling as strong stalk as 
He am ody Taller spike than King.'3 for 2.75 
Europe— 
ea sc iccseedocsateod 3for .80 
Golden Measure— 
is nde petiensecsosoed Each 2.00 
one— 
Ashy rose, dark bl edged white, 
very Y ioe double-row fy eon ee 3for .80 
oe 
tall spike, bright Mec. saath iidiaeaineel 3for 1.25 
Field 
ight salmon-pink, ~~ blotched, 
$for 1.25 
Mrs. H. A. 


Ameri seedling, la ~" shading 
en to 
ect e ee eae ake Each 1.00 


Vaughan Ae —— 
py Sete 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
615 W. Randolph St. - Chicago 


RAIN WHEN You WANT Ir 


Hurrah for Independence ! 


We mean Independence, Iowa. In that 
thriving town are two hustlers: Chas. B. 
Raffauf and Geo. Woodruff. Both grow 
the finest of Gladioli. 


In the January FLOWER GROWER, page 15, 
Mr. Woodruff says: “I have come to 
consider overhead irrigation almost in- 
dispensable for a garden, and this season 
(1921) have found it especially necessary.” 


Mr. Raffauf wrote us an unsolicited letter, 
from which we quote: 


“Prompted by the’marvelous results which I 
have attained with the Skinner System during 
past ten days of intense heat, I take this 
opportunity to voice my complete satisfaction 
with my own line. 

“Actually, the initial cost of the line is for- 
gotten at a time like the present. Although 





my short line is in use only on my home patch 
it has paid for itself a number of times over. 
“Count ‘me in! I’m a BOOSTER for the 
Skinner System.” 


Professional growers find the Skinner 
System a wonderful profit maker because 
it insures a high percentage of cormel 
germination, and more first sizes from 
small stock. 


Amateur growers will find the Skinner 
System just as well adapted to their 
needs. We especially invite correspond- 
ence from them. 


Be you amateur or professional, write to- 
day for our handsome catalogue—men- 
tion the length and width of the ground 
you want to water. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 


205 Water St. 












KINNER 
STEM 


Troy, Ohio 

















BSUS MesasSeoulkes & ete ——s 
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1.25 


. 1.00 


. 2.00 


2&8 Bess FS 


£88 
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Kemp’s Wonderful Wonder Glads 
PINK WONDER - WHITE WONDER 


Incomparable Large and Pure 
Special offer of one bulb of each for $2.75. 
We list over 60 varieties. Send for Catalogue. 
B. and A. NORLEY 
64 Bradfield Ave. Roslindale, Mass. 














James Boyd 


MOVILLA GARDENS 


RARE AND CHOICE 


Peonies and Irises 


John C. Wister 

















Bolles Dahlia 


and cuttings : how to get fifty plants from one 
c No. 4, Cultivation of the Dahlia: With 
D cultivation is more important than all else 
com two are double numbers, price 
50 centseach. No.6, Fertilizers and Large Blooms 
Tells and how much fertilizer per acre, 

orfoot; and how to grow gigantic Prize Win- 








Gladiolus Bulbs 

Fair Columbian 
ia 
Gretchen 
Halley — 
Pride of Goshen 
Prince of Wales 
Schwaben 
ws 
uty, Topaz, 
beam. 


Mora, St 


The following by the 100 in all 
sizes: 

Dawn (Groff’s) 

Lilywhite 

Mona Liza 

Purple Glory 


— 


Prices may be found in The Florist’s 
Review or on application. 


(MISS) EMMA E. PATTERSON 
Burlington, Wis. 























; Men and Women who are 

WANTED —icre= of trees, shrubs, 

roses, perennials, etc., to 

sell cur dependable stock. Commission weekly. 

Year ’round. Outfit free. We are growers. 
BROWN BROTHERS COMPANY 
CONTINENTAL NURSERIES 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. 











. - = 
Primulinus Hybrids 
We have the following surplus stock : 300 No. 1 @ 
$20.00 per M.; 450 No. 2 @ $17.50; 
$15.00; 1400 No. 4 @ $12.50; 1700 No. 5 @ $10.00; 750 
No. 6 @ $7.50; 50 M bulblets @ $ .75 per M. 


Send for our list of other varieties. 
FOREST HEIGHTS GARDENS 
1815-26th Ave. No. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Mrs. Dr. Norton 


(Kunderd’s Masterpiece) 








40,000 bulbs for season of 1922. Prices tly 
reduced from last season. Write for trade 
list of standard varieties. 

J. R. KIMBALL 
R.3 Nashua, N. H. 





THE OREGON GIANTS 


Blooms of splendid texture ond. beautiful shades. 
erect, stems. lost of the seed 
a have bi e bicems ov —s 3 bane al across and were 


lected from y thousands g Finest 
Ginat Ruffled Pansies, "Mixed packet 35 cents. 


3 doz. ne 1.00. 
THE M Tor G. ELLIS Test Gardens 
335-A C Bldg., Portland, 














= 
STOCK 6 
per 1000 $1 


~ 


, asta 





& 
, 
go ~1--3 Figo 


Ss » _* 
C.L. & R. L. PIERCE, W w. , —_ 3 
- 














Mrs. William Crawford. 
>, Peonies, Irises «M) 
bi and Perennials @ (>U 


I 1602 Indiana Ave. La Porte. Indiana 














“GLAD” OFFER 


Of First Size Bulbs While They Last 
12 Mixed varieties, 75c. 
12 Prim. Hybrids mixed, 50c. 
Ask for retail catalogue 
ROBERT A. GIBLIN 
(Retail ely) Spring Valiey, N.Y. 
















RIVERVIEW GARDENS 


909 Winslow Ave. 
Schwaben, l5c. each. 
War, l5c. each. F. King, 10c. each. 

Evelyn Kirtland, 20c.each. Mrs. Pendleton, l0c. each. 
Empress of India, 1Sc. each. Roanoke, 20c. each. 
Gold Drop, large, $1.00 each; small, 50c. each. 
Choice Mixed, $ 50 per doz. 

Grower of rare and choice varieties of Peonies and Iris. 
Everbearing Strawberries, plants of the following va- 
a ee Duluth, Peerless, Ideal, Onward. 

rite for prices—let your wants be known. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Goliath, 15c. each. 





GLADIOLI 


Peonies, Irises, Phlox 
and Hardy Perennials 





















Retail Catalog or Wholesale 
Price List on Request. 


‘THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 


Winona, Minn. 


California Dahlias 
Our 1922 Illustrated Catalogue 
of Information 











The Choicest Exhibition Varieti 








ADVANCE DAHLIA GARDENS 
Box E, Compton, Calif. 











LARGEST SEED CATALOGUE EVER PRINTED 


WRITE FOR A FREE COPY TO-DAY.— 
Book that tells more about Vegetables, Flowers, Bulbs and Live 
Flowering Plants, and prints more PHOTOGRAPHS of them than 
any catalogue ever printed before— 

Not just a price list, but also full of interesting reading about everything that grows. 


A perfectly grand book and 
to receive a Sates oe ly-y 
would cost 


three , two great 
of th 








by our own water power. 
subscribers. The Lapark 





A great, big, real Seed 


Your Copy Is FREE-—do Not Send a Penny For It 


We want everyone who bare poy a Lo connie of packets of seed, or a few bulbs a year, 


{ there was such a book for sale in stores it 


0.00 by~ im give it to you free. We are the oldest, largest, 
best. — Seed, Bae | Plant growers and sh 
at-wholesale-prices in America, established in 186$and running every day since. with 
[T. o. — 

oO es 
worth ot seed and printing machinery, 37 buildings, ran and lighted by electricity, made 
Our own floral 


ippers direct-to-mail-order-customers 





of live, growi 
ies, etc., a hundred thousan 


lants, 
tlars 


| magazine, Parks Floral Magazine. has 500,000 
and Floral Guide has been famous more than half 


a century, and we are ~ t= this Catalogue together with 
8 Grand Floral and Vegetable Pictures In Colors FREE 


just so that you may look it over and perhaps order something from us as a trial. 


15 Packets Seeds 


12 Glorious Gladiolus Bulbs 


5 Grand Live, Growing, Blooming, Pot Plants 


Remember, the Seed Book we have told you about is free if you write for it—we even pay 
wane ae ask fora ore. if you care to send us twenty-five cents to help pay part of the 


the . Bat 
distribution expense, we 


any one of these collections, whichever one you ask us for, or all three collections for fifty 


We also malt 
devoted excl: 


never be asked to pay another nickel for what we send you and — are no strings tied to our offer. 
and Parks Floral Magazine 


ee Book, It is the onl 7m 
ively to Flowers, fully illustrated, interesting, helpful to everyone grows flowers at home. This 


ie a year. monthly magazine in the worid 


ig a grand offer, and is only a sample of tots of other good things we have tor our friends, Write to-day, tim 
slipping by, and we probabiy will not publish this offer again. -” = 


LAPARK SEED AND PLANT CO., 270 Gordonville Road, Lapark, Pa. 
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DARWIN Z. CURTISS 
BULBS, PLANTS, SEEDS 
SReower 
OUTDOOR FLOWERS 


UIDOOR FLOWE! Aree g ¢:Q Art 


Pa on 
Mich 
—_———— 
Laak Qtaam, wr Satint, 
Aetbactr, 


mh men in Chin UA oe 
thas ; dod magn lia a adaealal 
War, 

Druise whith, demdyen on 
adw Boru Fer Jett niscaee 
om cy Sno eho a Cat. 


bs 


“y 
Stan wats 





This is one of the many testimonials we receive daily. 
Let us have your inquiry. 

State Variety, Size, Quantity. We'll do the rest. 
Price Lists upon request. 


P. VOS & SON, 


P. O. Box 555 





GLADIOLI 
DAHLIAS 


4x) 


a} Crrties 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


4 


Printing your letterhead. with cut of Gladioli 
or Dahlia on ah paper size = 11; 
also 1,000 enve for $7.09; 1,000 bill heads 
for $3.00; write for prices on Price Lists and 
Folders; samples on request. 

MILLER PRINT SHOP 
P. O. Box 2854, Phila., Pa. 


Best Quality. Stock 
Thousands of planting stock. Send for 
my new wholesale and retail lists. 
ROBT. R. WALKER 

ansfield, Massachusetts 




















PLANTING STOCK 
SIZE NO. 5. De you need any of the following varieties? 


AM Danity, true to nome. took. 
Eyince FAS 6.00, Crystz vas $8.00, Pen- 
leton $10.00, Pearl, a new florists’ pink, very good 


00, prices 1000. Sulblets of the 


SAUNDERS GARDENS 
(Gardens North Scituate, R. {.) Manstfieid, Mass. 











Pavonia Grandiflora, fine, healthy bloom- 
ing Bulbs, 35c. per doz., $2 per 100. Also 
a few extra large blooming bulbs, Ismene, 
—— White Peruvian Lily, 20c. each, 











or 50c. 
JOS. A. EIBEL, Box 268, Lancaster, Pa. 
If You Want 


The Finest DAHLIAS 


Send For Our Catalague 
Somerhousen Dahlia Gardens 


Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 








7 . 
The Lewis Peonies 
Criginstetie the late John M. Lewis. Headed 
by beautiful dark red “Mrs. John M. Lewis” 
Strong Growers. Free Bloomers. 
Rich in Coloring. 
List sent on application. 








MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS, Copenhagen, NLY. | 











Sharon Gladiolus Gardens | 


GROWERS OF 


Choice Gladioli 


SHARON - Massachusetts 
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rer 


IRIS SPECIALIST | MISH-A-MISH GARDEN’S 


Mrs. Frances E. Cleveland 





PAF, ng each, 45c. doz., $3.00 per 100. 
best of the Bearded, Crested, | f 'atetumtetN iit oa. mace tascineer 
, ’ - < .. Vi ess. 
. — : 
Peuriay, Siberian and Japanese | § och, Buserty, Mary’. Burke, A. Tipley, 
ties as Tectorum Alba, Perry’s 3 


. 
3 
3 


Blue and many fine seedlings of 


ith J 
my own. free. Neon up to the 5th zone. 5c. doz 
. for each zone over Sth. No orders filled for 
Sunnybrook Farm Ins Garden less than $1.00. One order to customer. Cash 
Ea N. J with order, please. 
— ee L.L. MILARCH, COPEMISH, MICH. 





Catalogue free 


i g hh 
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3 
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: 
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Illustrates wonderful “Dingee Roses” in natural 
colors. It’s more than a catalog—it’s the lifetime 
experience of the Oldest and Leading Rose 

in America. A practical work on rose and flower 
culture for the amateur. Offers 500 varieties Roses 
and other plants, bulbs and seeds and tells how to 


them. 1850 70 Greenhouses. 
DINGEE & CONARDCO., Bex 366, West Grove, Pa. 


















































































































































































































































































1922 | March, 1922 Ghe Flower Grower x 
— " A Small Stock of the Following 
i Conrod Gladiolus Farm Pride of Lancaster. Orange Glory, Immacy- A. B. deGROAT 
tl: Growers of Choice Gladioli Tht = Marechal fom, Metem ‘ BATH, N.Y. 
ds Rescttininataiiee ne eet pam row, 
nd Francis King, Fanama Schwabet, Niagara Measure, Mrs, Dr. Norton, Crimson low, Mr. GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 
Write for price list. HUMPHREY'S FLOWER GARDENS ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
a. EAST MANSFIELD, MASS. Pataskala, Ohio ‘ 
as 
= 4 . 
The American Botanist REY] | $1.00 SPECIALS Postpaid 
A. 2 ioli in mixture. 
JOLIET, ILL. <oo— B: is Exiibition Giadiols as tn 
seed Se ra “a ony 3 Gasuntn Kin devos of Che coe ee rie. . 92 50. 
Scientific but not technical ; popular but not <U TASH: MARL Retail list of named varieties on request. 
ts Soil cameron aieetiedy gctmet lies y wl"s E. 40% St. ra 
a year; 25 cents. 
ss EXPENSIVE 
THE PEARL 
ies! PEONIES 
I Divisions my Specialty. 
rcial 
— W. A. SISSON, - Resendale, Wis. 
4 i 
— Kunderd’s Primulinus 
») Anamosa $.20each $2.00 Doz. 
Alice Tiplady  25each 2.50 Doz. 
n- Myra -50 each 4.00 Doz. 
80 Gold Drop ‘1.00 each Doz. 
Ay Discount pix = Catalog 350 Va- H. F. CLARK, 626 Savin Ave., West Haven, Conn. { 
‘a. L. s. ek: —_" 
of Paulding. Ohio |. 
aa NEW CATALOG 
S| | { The Highlands Gladiolos Gardens | | 2cteemyoretr rica rope 
MARCH BARGAINS nies, Phlox and other flowers. It is Free. / 
Pinnting eooeks of and America up to % WILLIS E. FRYER New_end_Choice_Veristice_st_Re 
“Ns MRS. CHARLES H. LOGAN 4 |] Address 
166 Centre St., Danvers, Mass. J. G. BURROWS, Onset, Mass. 
rt . a A 
_ John Zeestraten 
; ? GLADIOLUS GROWER THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS 
vi 9 East Bridgewater, - Mass. New List includes limited stock of 
1. The best American and European new varieties. 
‘ . Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Y. stg Wellesley Farms, - Mass. 
oad Start with right, seeds! IRIS 
—— E—— 
HARRIS’ SEEDS Seed of the charming West Coast native Irises WIZARD 
5 on Sian. produce wy A Be ww blue, Ln OUT ae wall extents eh vaste BRAND wee 
waadmuaZz floral Bs all aierene for ee PULVERIZED 
- > DEAN IRIS GARDENS * 
velop finer. pe —— te ae AN 
to the Sower.”” ; - ‘ Rowers, vegetables fruits and shrubs—effec- 
—|| Shteees: | [_irnisms] |= 
ce years. ‘or @ copy le Se on at your or 
: aah bere ght hw Zt cette ieee Le Ste eee 
Co.) | Bickencisbe iggy stot toe. og he 
own 
Drawer J.» Coldwater,N.Y. HENRY C. ECKERT. - i. Z 
F Mi ‘ » ~ Belleville, No. 19 Union Stock Yards, Chicage 
nae 
n » tii tiie ~ we eee 
. de- ere 
pre | | Horsford’s Hardy Lilies | 
y, ond Cold Weather Plants 
a The new Regal Lily is the finest novelty that has been 
ime ‘ pee hy Fo = Our Hardy Perennials, Flowers, Iris, } 
i Sx ter car tard Beol Caleos means oars 
— a Ore Ss Chen, Vermet 
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GLADIOLUS - - CRIMSON GLOW 


Every critic from Alaska to Australia admits it is onc 





. Next year we will 
out a a er ee ee oe the 


onaath oidiiaie many of the very fine ones like Golden 
Measure, Gen. Kuroki, L’Unique (a), M. M. Sully, M. Mon- 
tott, Negerfuerst, Purple Glory, White Wonder, etc. 
We also grow acres of Peonies, embracing the finest 
varieties. 
Send for List. Quality Over Ail. 


C. BETSCHER, Plant Breeder, DOVER, OHIO, U.S.A. 











$1.00 Special Gladiolus Offer for March $1.00 


BARON HULOT tat Kciblae 14 for 1.00 FRE Ptimnltsnaa)---6 for ® 
blue ‘or 1, mulinus 
MRS. F. PENDLETON, Pink 12for 1.00 | CHALLENGER, Large red_5 for 
HANLY Candivial red 10 for 1,00 | DEFIANCE, White._......-4 for 
SOMMER B BEAUTY, Pink__.10for 1.00 | WHITE GIANT, White_.-_-8 for 
ANGOLA -(Primulinus) mena 10 for 1.00 | MAJESTIC, Orange pink ‘or 
GRETCHEN ZANG, 8for 1.00 | CORUNNA, Garnet red_...- or 
ARGO Brnciinas) = Tfor 1.00 | FLORA Large Felon Rasa 3 for 
GLAD (Primulinus).... 7for 1.00 | MRS. DR. N Pink__2 for 
GOLDEN GATE (Prim.)_-__- 7for 1.00 | CRIM rt * lleaacaas 2 for 
ION BEA (Prim.)- +S 1,00 | LO Lavender._._....- 2 for 
WILBRINK, Flesh pink_..__- r 1.00 | GOLDEN MEASURE, % in. -1 for 
MARY FENNELL, Lilac. __- b for 1,00 | DIENER’S AM. BEAUTY--1 for 


Fr 


1 Bulb Rename DiEMER. 


Subject to Prior Sales. 





























With order for $10 of at least 5 varieties, 3 Bulbs GoLD Drop, val. 
pa order i for $15 of at least 7 varieties, 3 Bulbs 


yt Sto 
$15. Postpaid in U Cash wi 


order. 


S s2es2e2s22222 


With order for $5 of at least 3 varieties, 1 Bulb Gotp Drop, value g1 - 


GoLp Drop and 2 
uise, $7.50. With bord ot hea 00 of at least 12 varieties, 
ith order for of ai 

No Catalogue. 


A. J. ANDERSON, 417 Forest Stret, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


















Gladiols-Narshal Foch mies 


Certificate of Merit by Massachusetts Horticultural Society. $3.50 per doz., $24.00 per 100 




















Gladiolus=Dorothy Wheeler c= 


Silver Medal by Massachusetts Horticultural Society. - - 


$3.50 per doz., $21.00 per 100 





The Following Kunderd Varieties Are Offered for the First Time: 


PERSEUS, orange, 


$2.50 per doz., $14.00 per 100. ANTARES, salmon-orange, $2.50 per doz., 


$14.00 per 100. MINATAKA, upper petals soft pink, lower petals yellow, edged with pink, striped 
with red, $2.50 per doz., $1+.00 per 100. Exhibition mixture of Kunderd origin, $7.00 per 100. 





; SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


12 Dorothy Wheeler, 12 Perseus, 12 Antares, 12 Mintaka, 6 Marshal Foch, $10.00 
(One-half the quantity for $5.00) 





If Interested in Small Stock or Bulblets Ask for Quotations. 


C. F. Fairbanks, Cary Farm, Lexington, Mass. 











































Derby Gardens Gladioli 
ALL HOME GROWN STOCK 


? 
g 

















Each Pa Each Doz. 
lI $ .05 $ .50 BIMRS. BEECHER.____- 10 1.00 
AMERICA. __.________. 05 50 BPROSELLA.._..._____ 10 1.00 

MULINUS SEED- 48 ’SCHWABEN _..._..___ 1 1.00 
LINGS MIX. _..__.__- 05 50 PPL VED KING 10 «1.00 
MAUGER SEEDLINGS ‘§/BLANCHE.____________ 1.50 
i atcane 05 .50 ¢ SULPHUR KING____.. 20 1.50 
INDEPENDENCE -_ 0 .50 ; MAIZE, extraearly.... .25 2.50 
GOLDEN KING...._.. 08 .75 ~MRS. A.C. B ie 
MAY 08 .752;, SI atte ntitenahane 5 1.50 
PEACE 68 H MING BIRD, new 
PRINC! 08 75 SA -Primulinus Lilac, July 
PACHA 08 .% lia 1.00 10.00 
QUADI LADY ITE, extra 
(new) I early (new) Primu- 
MRS. PENDLETON._- Loo |” peer 1.00 10.00 





All postpaid. Many ty Send for list. Special on large quantities. 
JOHN H. UMPLEBY, LAKE VIEW, N. Y. 
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JOHN I. COLEGROVE 


SHEFFIELD, PA. 


Special for March, per Hundred, Not Prepaid 
4%¥andup %tols %to% 





This is Kunderd’s Ideal Mixture to which has been added many fine 
named varieties and is grand. 
Anna Eberius and Alice Tiplady $3.00 per Dozen Prepaid. 


hundred varieties, including the best of Kunderd’, 

variety ve large stocks anythin, grow forty va- 
rieties of the best Primulinus. » 

Write for prices of what you want. Sesme heres. Bo cateingee, 
but will gladly describe any variety you want to know about. 
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Home Gardens 


WW. UH. Phipps 
(Zemporarily) State House 
GLADIOLI e 
OLY TEE SESE i Owing tomy officialduties 


Per Hundred |! | am obliged to reduce my 
8,000 1910 Rose_.....$ 6.00 || planting stock to the mini- 
Chicago White. 3.00 || mum, and am, therefore, 
1,000 Le Marechal Foch 20.00 making you this offer. 
For smaller quantities 30% 
discount from catalogued 
prices. 














40 Anna Wigman.-----...-._--__... 1 to 1% in. for $1.00—20 for 50c 
40 Willie Wigman -................ “ “100—20 “ 50c 
ae “ 100—20 “ 50c 
QQ EEE 1.00—17 “ 50c 
36 Yellow Primulinus -..........._-. 1.00—18 “ 50c 
DE hii aumibcocesceccnasese 100—16 “ 50c 
30 Empress of India............___- 1.00—15 “ 50c 
ia RRS 1.00—15 “ 50c 
ayaa 100—18 “ 50c 
40 — Francis PE hedsedemnben 1% in. & up 1.00—20 “ 650c 
E chinminarepoospeascadsons 1.00—18 “ 50c 

Healey -.-.-.-.-----------.----- 1.00—15 “ 50c 
i tceneunseneeuseesunne 1.00—15 “ 50c 
DIT onctcentneecevaananoore 1.00—15 “ 650c 
ee 1.00—12 “ 650c 
24 Chicago WED | bebdtinantanghe S = “ 100—12 “ 60e 
DI? uineacedeeerscesqucevcce = 7 = 1.00—12 “ 650c¢ 
I mm? . “ 100—12 “ 50ec 
DED ¢adueteuccuseesanesnese= 1.00—11 “ 6c 
tl dchottimesesaneenesageassesce 1.00—11 “ 60e 

OS Pee 1.00—10 “ 650¢ 
jj]? cchesscasssssassese - ak - 1.00—10 “ 60c¢ 
ie? tcocssécocsanscecseo yet = ad 1.00—10 “ 650c 
i etimibaadmaeeenuenes > ~ ae 1.00—10 “ 650c 
16 Pink Perfection ...........--~.-- 1.00— 8 “ 60c 
i iii eesnessesraesenes 1.00— 8 “ 650c 
Ne eee 100— 8 “ 650c 
14 Pride of Goshen --........-...-- 100— 7“ 50c 
NO SS eee ee 100— 7 “ 50c 
PT Cy wsccestcccesctesece 1.00— 6 “ 5c 
CS eee 100— 6“ 650c 
EE Se 1.00—6“ SOc 

DD stb pebanmosabcocvessnnes 1.00—6“ 50c 
8 Maidens Blush -.-.......-------- 1.00— 4“ 50c 
SRD dactudccecenccanceccessces 100— 4“ 50c 

tt iit jmnesnguaagmiegibames 1.00— 4" G0c 
8 Gretchen Zang --.----.-.-.-.-.---. 100— 4“ 50c 
A 1.00— 4“ 650c¢ 
2 Early Snowflake -......---------- 1.00— 1“ 650¢ 


Charges prepaid in zones 1-2-3 and 4. Six cents 
dozen extra in zones 5-6-7 and 8. 10% off onall orders 
amounting to $10.00 or more. 


H. M. Barrett & Son 
Hightstown, - New Jersey 














“WHO IS THE 
GUILTY PARTY?” 


See Page 28 February Flower 
Grower 
“This grower sent me sixty-two varieties of Peonies, Irises 
and Phlox, and every plant true to name. With my experi- 
ence of many years planting, this is a record.” 
The grower referred to is the undersigned 











A customer living in Connecticut wrote us: 

“I like to deal with you because I have never found a 
mistake in my orders and I can depend on good roots, and 
I know you will send them when I want them.” 





If you want what you want when you 
want it—try us. 

To induce a trial order we will send 12 Choice Iris worth 
$4.00 for $3.00. Darius, Ingeborg, Isolene, Loreley, Mme. 


Chereau, Mrs. Darwin, Nibelungen, Queen of May, Rhein 
Nixe, Sherwin Wright, Walhalla, Walneriana. 


Irie in choice mixture, $1.00 per i2; $5.00 per 100; $45.00 
per 1000. 


Mixed Phiox $1.50 per 12; $10.00 per 100. Postal card 
request brings price list. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 


100 Bulbs at 


Size Size Size Size 
1%-1% in. 1-1%in. %-lin. %%in 1} 
Pink Beauty -.............---- 1000 $3500 $3000 $2250 $1800 $1 
Mrs. Frank ¥ Pendleton_______- 1000 35 00 30 00 22 30 10 1 
Se 1000 40 00 30 0 20 00 50 1 
i “ws: TAPS 1000 3 00 23 00 16 00 11 © 
eS 1000 20 00 15 00 1220 10 0 
Mrs. Francis King--............ 1000 16 00 20 900 6 00 
Etc kcncceccesesics 100 20 150 123 vi 
Chicago White___.........._. 100 2% 23 17% 13 
SESS 100 22 1% 123 90 
Baron Hulot _._............... I 5 00 400 
| 100 800 6650 
-1% in. 10 0 


oO 
it 
i, 


lblets prepaid. 
will hold winter orders until April Ist. All stock offered subject to prior sale. 
Prices in This Cancels All Previous Prices. 
E. A. FARMER of Farmer Nursery 
Linden Hill Sta., Route 2 


=F: | Gladiolus-Bulbs, Bulblets 





Nothing Better Than the Following Varieties for the Cut Flower Trade 


FARRAR Sss8F 


All shipments made after 


# 
i 


Ist. 2 per 




















Wilmore’s Gladiolus Manual 


Gladiolus Growers should have the four bound volumes 
of The Modern Gladiolus Grower. 

Besides Wilmore’s Gladiolus Manual, which was written 
by the late W. W. Wilmore, Jr., who gave up his life to the 
service of his country in France, these volumes contain much 
useful information to Gladiolus growers. “The Gladiolus 
Manual” runs through twenty issues. 

Here i is what one purchaser says: 
“Volume I of THe Monuast G.Aneos.s GROWER come came today. T 
w very 


of the bound volumes fer ana.” 
These sets of bound volumes will not always be available 
and those wanting the above articles for reference should 
secufe them now. Price $2.00 per volume. $8.00 for the 
set postage prepaid. 
MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N. Y. 





. deposit 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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=G LADIOLI= 


Why not the Best from the start. Experimenting with mediocre kinds does not pay. Today 
Diener Gladioli are recognized the world over as the highest perfection yet attained in this premier 
Flower. The Diener strain of Gladioli excels over all other strains by having more flowers open on a 
spike at one time, larger flowers, more exquisite colorings and are more disease resisting. 





No. 191. “MRS. H. E. BOTHIN” 


Flesh salmon pink, flame scarlet center, 
heavily ruffled. Strong 4 to 5 foot spikes; 
a first-class show and cut variety. One 
of the loveliest color combinations in 
Gladioli. It has created a _ sensation 
wherever exhibited. One of the greatest 
and most perfect creations ever pro- 
duced. A heavy propagator. We recom- 
mend everyone to procure as many bulbs 
as possible of this variety. 

Each 50c.; per doz. $5,00; per 100 
$40.00. 





Our new CATALOG for 1922, de- 
scribing all our new varieties of Gladioli 
is free. Write for same today. 


It is not the grower’s opinion of his 
Gladioli which counts—but the opinion 
of the purchasing public of the same that 
really matters. 


In the following you will find.a few 
of the many opinions we receive from 











our customers daily : 


Wiocincs Canada, January 20, 1922. 
Messrs. R. Diener Co., Kentfield, Cali 
Dear Sirs:—Last year, for the — time, I placed an order with 
you for some bulbs and I confess I did so with some hesitation, as 
your reports on size and beauty of the 


w last year over two hundred varieties, 
securing them from eighteen d different growers. 


Very truly yours, 
MICHAEL SCOTT — 


LaFollette, Tennesee. January 31, 1922. 
Richard Diener Co., Inc., Kentfield, Calif. 
Dear Sirs:—Last year we grew your Gladioli for the first time and 
were delighted with them. 

The bulbs were the finest I have ever seen, and your very generous 
count much more than covered the postage. 

Thos. T. Kent, Frank J. Symmes and David Starr Jordan were 


especially good. 

A thousand bulblets planted April 9th began blooming July 18th 
and continued till the end of August. We had lots of fun watching 
for new varieties and comparing them with catalogue descriptions. 
Many of them were wonderfully beautiful. 

Very respectfully, 
FANNIE RICHARDSON. 
Comearveed, N. J., January 13th, 1922. 
Richard Diener Co., Kentfield, Calif. 
—I was present at the Am. Gid. Society Show at St. 
Thomas last ‘Aaaeih, and had the pleasure of seeing the splendid plant- 





Ne. 191. “MRS. H. E. BOTHIN” 


ing of your varieties in the Trial Grounds. They as a whole, were 
superior to other plantings. The block of “American Beauty” and 
“Anna Eberius” were especially fine. 
Yours very truly, 
ALFRED K. ROBERTS. 


Omaha, Nebraska, December 26th, 1921. 
Richard Diener Co., Kentfield, Calif. 

Gentlemen :—I got about 800 Gladiolus bulbs from a $1.00 worth of 
seed from you three years ago. They all flowered last summer and 
made an array of variety and beauty such as was never before seen 
in this neighborhood. 

Petunias made one grand display and every body passing oe 

admire them. I was instrumental and successful in getting 
Charles Boude, King Park florist, to give your stock a trial and —_ 
proved so superior to his old fashioned Petunias that he will now 
have none other than yours. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES BLANK. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, January 28th, 1922. 
Richard Diener Co., Kentfield, Calif. 

Dear Sirs :—Enclosed Pp find post office money order for 50c 
for which please send me a 50c package of your Richard Diener To- 
mato seed. This time two years ago I got a 25c package and grew all 
of them; and sure was surprised to see the difference between it and 
other tomatoes; it sure produces as you claim. I’ve often counted how 
many it took to fill a bushel basket; about 40 to 45 all about the same 
size; from 1 to 1% lbs. each. I only grew for my own use, but supply 
all my friends and neighbors. 

Yours respectfully, 
WM. F. MAAS. 





RICHARD DIENER Co., Inc. 


KENTFIELD, 


* Marin County, 


California 
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CHOICE GLADIOLI | [— The Reason 
WHY the supply of worth-while varieties of Gladioli 
is far short of the demand, 
No. 4 me & y | a @ Is Because the great buying public has discovered 
at $12 00 rae the Wonders of the Rainbow in the modern Gladiolus, and 
$3 50 2 00 $1 75 the ease with which these wonders can be brought under 
> +4 H 4 : 4 close observation for only a few dollars. 
4 00 meee Also, Why you want these six flowering jewels: B. L. 
8 00 60 ~=—Cr..--- Smith, Flora, Marshal Foch, Orange Glory, Crimson Glow and 
Helen Franklin, 
10% off by the 1000, 25 at 100 rate, 250 at 1000 rate. Cash with order. Is Because you can get one each of the above six va- 
mssvanmereaesmeneneer subject to prior sale. rieties in good flowering sizes, postpaid, for $2.00. 
° FROM 
The Briggs Floral Company CHAS. B. RAFFAUF 
Monterey, California Box 139, Independence, lowa 





























a= i? samiernia’s — 3 astern Co one of over 1000 A great Glad, barbaric in its splendor, Oriental colors hard to describe 
SPECIAL FOR MARCH TO INTRODUCE My STock To New CusTom- but besutiful to behold. Greatly admired by all who have seen it. A first 
ERS:—15 Pom or 15 French Collaret, all different and labeled true to prize winner first time shown. Large size, both plant and flower. Season 
name, for $2.00. Or, the tw two collections for $3.75. Postage paid. Send about with “Peace.” You surely want * Li. TIGER” in your garden. 
at once as this offer w: pat eppeer again Only a few this year, $2.00.each, three for $5.00 
Send for aaiionee of 1000 different varieties. DR. GEO. B. PRATT 























| Kemp’s Prize Winning | 


GLADIOLI 


: 

: 

: PINK WONDER WHITE WONDER 
ALBANIA EARLY SNOWFLAKE 


Y SALES OF THESE WONDERFUL GLADIOLI, this year, up to February Ist, have 
been nearly five times greater than the total for the season of 1921. It is doubtful 
if the volume of sales of any other new varieties have ever been as great in so short 

atime from their introduction. Am entirely sold out of 4th and 5th sizes of Pink Wonder 
and White Wonder, but can still supply them in all other sizes, and bulblets. 
To commerical growers who have been 1 I wish to say: If you want to get in on these this 





ed 


year you must not wait too long, as my stocks are getting smaller every day, and will probably be entirely 
ad = ieties thi ill of 
wi i varieties this year, will get an increase 
2000-3000 balbshets ha 


; a large percentage of BO 000, or more of bulblets. year, and give an in- 


will be a waiting market for them, at good prices. What other 
varieties can you buy as cheaply at this time, it will return such 
— I venture to say there are 
none. 


2s om Bee 





See my etvertsemant ta the February sumber ef T THE FLOWER 
GROWER for announcement of my ~aa~, --y -: offering of bulbs 
of these four vari Se pe competed Ser at e big Pn 
show to be held in IN next August. Most valuable B 

in 


font edition of my 1922 catalogue now ready for distribution. 













ToetaSra 


REMEMBE arters for ie, great new hybrid 
Cactus DAHLIA, Jensnye so IDE. One of the fom agschers 

rt tm, pee oy Dey great future. Prof. 
bronoueed ane ofthe taet of the Sheeee, Conn. Ghd eponaie oat 
at the New York show. What better recommendation do do you want 
than that? Folder describing this, and other superb varieties, in 
cluding a number of Judge Marean’s; Free on request. 


J. A. KEMP, | Gladiolus Specialist, 
Grower 
Little an - = = New Jersey White Wonder 
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$1.00 Bargains 
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Bulbs Wanted 


We need 25 buibs of each of the 
newer varieties that we do not now 
have for an extensive trial plot. 

We do not want any old bulbs. 

Kindly quote price on young 
planting stock % to % in. 

We have surplus stock of many 
varieties in various sizes to ex- 
change if you wish to do so. 

Will send wholesale or retail list 
on request. 


12 $1 10; 6 $1 These offi ml 
until surplus Fetal ‘stock at Independence i Sostpaid ‘including 


Add Ic. our tal coat 4th zone. 


sold. Postpaid including 





G. D. BLACK & SON, 


Wholesale 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


Retail 
Independence, Iowa 














a 





“The Gladiolus 
for Profit” —— 


Second edition, 20 Chapters, 18,000 words, illustrated, teaches 
the Gladiolus Business from A-Z. BIG PROFITS from 
small space. MERITS and DEMERITS over 165 latest va- 
rieties described. Chapter on Dahlias for cut flowers worth 
GOLD DOLLARS to every grower. Hundreds of endorse- 
ments, over sixteen hundred satisfied buyers of this course 
in last year. Price $1.00 per copy POSTPAID. Satisfaction 
or your money 
YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
The HIGHEST POSSIBLE YIELD in BULBS, 
FLOWERS and DOLLARS. That describes it. 
Raymond M. Cham 
ied Lake, Mich. pe 
Address until May bs next: Box 412, ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
My Southern Nursery. 











Austin Originations in Demand Wherever Known 





We can still furnish Gretchen Zang in all sizes and bulblets. Increase your stock of this 
commercial variety. Be ee Stee Dp Te eee ee on FO Porat. To convince you 
of its worth we will offer for this month a speciai trial lot o 


Six Blooming Size Bulbs 
PI Size Bulbs 4 
Gretchen Zang | Si Planting’ Size t for $1.00 
Write Us Now for SPECIAL Wholesale Prices. 


Gladiolus house cleaning has revealed small surplus lots of In Demand Standards. These go at 
surplus prices while they last. Ask for the surplus list. 


A. H. Austin Co., 





Wayland, Ohio 








Gladiolus- 
Le Marechal Foch 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


Prices postpaid per dozen for first 











size bulbs, 1 1-2 inches up: 





Send for retail price list 








A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 
Gladiolus Specialists 


Wichert, - 


. Hlinois 








Has no equal as a cut flower. The 
most valuable novelty of recent in- 
troduction and useful for every pur- 
pose where any Gladiolus can be 
employed. The blooms are well 
formed, open early and are very large 
and of a charming light rose color. 

Awarded a first class certificate 
in Haarlem, Holland, on August 4, 
1919. 


We are still large stock- 
holders of this variety, and, 
although we see none can 
be imported into the United 
States this year_ because of 
action by 
Board, there are already fair 
stocks of it available fom 
our customers there who 
have bought from us in 


former years. 
LE MARECHAL FOCH 
Described in December 
FLOWER GROWER 
Care The Ph. van Ommeren Corp., 25 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


P. S.—Write to_the above address and we will say where Le Marechal Foch 
can be had in the U. S. 














Alexander’s Dahlias 


These five varieties cannot be surpassed 
at any price and will prove a valuable ad- 
dition to your Dahlia Garden. They are 
fully guaranteed as to name and description. 


One each for $4.00 prepaid. (Tubers) 











An exquisite shade of live shell-pink with a dainty blending of white at 


D arlene the center, long, strong stems, very free-flowering, foliage a deep green, 
: make this variety one of the most desirable pink and white Decoratives 
ever introduced. $1.00 each. 


° Peony-flowered in type, unique in coloring and form. 

ert a Bailey Very large flowers of scarlet-red passing to lemon-yellow 

at the center. The petals are long and curling, loosely 

set. The stems are stiff and long. It is a very beautiful variety with a total effect somewhat like 
Geisha and lends itself particularly well to house and vase decoration. $2.00 each. 


Frank A. Walker tno of and a emarcablyirer and perstent bloomer thet 


A Show Dahlia which cannot be surpassed in any r . The color is white 
Mau e AMS ocveriaid delicate pink ; fine stems and covered with flowers until hit by frost. 
I know of no ia of its type that can touch it. 0c. each. 
Of the Decorative type but the petals are longer and more 
Madonna slender than the average of this class. (See illustration). 
The color is almost pure white but occasionally a 
will show delicate tinges of lavender. Stems are perfect and it’s a free 
Original both in shape and coloring. 56c, each. 
Catalog Free—Please Ask for It. 


J. K. ALEXANDER, 
LARGEST DAHLIA GROWER IN THE WORLD 
1-10 Central St., East Sridgewater, Mass. 

















LOUISE 


A Few of Many Letters we are Receiving these Days 


DETROIT, Michigan 
“You are to be congratulated on the new Gladiolus Louise—superb in color 
and shading, a hardy grower. One of the finest ever introduced.” 
L. CARL ANDERSON 


BEECHWOOD, Michigan 
“ Just a line to tell you the satisfaction we have had from the Louise. It is so 
beautiful. The first stalk had fifteen blooms and buds, the first bloom measuring 
six inches across. It is so much like my Cattleya Orchid. It reminds me of my 
conservatory days at Kalamazoo.” MRS. G. G. JENKS 
This remarkable Gladiolus with its distinct form and clear blue-lavender color is now being used by 
some of the leading florists as a substitute for orchids. 
We still have a limited stock of this in  eeerny sizes as follows:—No. 3, $25.00 ; No. 4, $20.00; No. 5, 
$15.00 per 100, 25 at the 100 rate. Large bulbs 50 cents each, $5.00 per dozen. 





Golden Measure still retains its rightful place as the King of the yellows with its massive bloom of solid 


golden » ao ta! set on strong tall spike. 
ch—No. 1, $2.50; No. 2, $2.00; No. 3, $1.75; No. 4, $1.50; No. 5, $1.00; No. 6, 75c. Bulblets, $15.00 


per 100. 


Pride of Goshen—No. 1, $5.00; No. 2, $4.00; No. 3, $3.00 per 100. 
Our retail list is quite complete. A card will bring it. 


M. F. & C. C. WRIGHT, Sturgis, Mich. 
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A Winter’s Pastime 


While the March winds are blowing outside, and you sit 
cozily by the after-dinner lamp, in a temperature thet re- 
minds you of the good old summer time, why not make your 


« evens meet omer oe Oe ee ee 
United Bulb Co fs ny EE 
- been longing for ever so long ? If you don’t just know how to 


make your plans, or what to plant for the best results, write 
Box 39 will find me ready to help you with your fower- 
problems. I still have a few copies left of BRUNT’S 


gare 
Mount Clemens, Mich. perennials, and I will be glad to send you a copy. I am at 


your service. 
Franklin Brunt 


Orchadotte Nurseries 
Box M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 





Headquarters for Varieties Such as: 


LE MARECHAL FOCH, 
GOLDEN MEASURE, 
MAINE, CATHARINA, 
MR. MARK, MURIEL, 
FLORA, MAJESTIC, 
WHITE GIANT, 


AND MANY OTHER MERITORIOUS KINDS 








Take your chance to en- 
rich your collection with 


The Best New Gladioli 


Look up our ad in 
the January issue 


Send for new price list please. J. HEEMSKERK 


(Gladiolus Specialist) 


Care P. van Deursen 
Sassenheim-Holland 














Pudor’s Puget-Sound Collection of 
10 Iris for $1.75 Postpaid 


FOR MARCH AND APRIL PLANTING 


(Iris Germanica or Fleur De Lis). These are well adapted for 
Bearded or Flag Iris growing in fairly dry, well drained locations. The fi , 
pamocn ies, ng, rong, stoma. Gove the foliage. Of easiest culture and rare beauty, blooming 
erfectly hardy in any climate, increasing in beauty and cise from year to year. 
ig ee veined violet, 2 ft. tall. 
long falls, very fine, 2% ft. 
irple ; ee. 
jensen; very 
id'aiwesd barter of ¢ "yi 
oa ee ee eee So — - 
vigorous growing wihaat gghings or ings. 
Wromisslne ethan) eee white, f anes wep eect seas S Tolle pale rec. lilac veined. 
oes Prinee-6 Fupe! ; F._rich 
ty tle F'Velvets eae. 2 ft. 


Any of the dan Iris 20 cts. each; 3 for 50 cts; 6 for 95 cts; 12 for $1.75; 25 for 
50 postpaid. 


Special Puget-Sound Collection of 10 Iris xc" ss 1.75 


each of the above 10 beautiful hardy Iris varieties, each one labeled, 
to any address, including my new 40 page Iris catalog 




















My new 40 page Iris catalog describes in detail upwards of 200 of the best garden 
Iris including the best of BLISS) NEWLANDS, FOSTER, VILMORIN, DENIS, YELD, 
DYKES, and others. It contains a valuable treaty on Iris varieties for the Garden by BLIss; 
an article on Iris Culture, etc. If interested send for a copy, price 20 cts., which will be 
—_ on any Iris order. 

f Interested in GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS and DELPHINIUMS, a special descriptive price 
list bs yours for the asking. 


O. M. PUDOR, [lris Specialist] Puyallup, Wash. 


(INTHE VALLEY OF THE MOUNTAIN 




















